























MAUD LINDEN’S LOVERS.. 


INTRODUCTION, 


“IT appears strange that such a mystery should have remained 
unsolved for nearly two;-centuries, and that it should have been left 
to the minute criticism of a Frenchman in the present day to 
determine with any certainty who was really the ‘ Man in the 
Tron Mas k.’ 2 

The speaker was Dr. Robert Lee, a physician in large practice 
in the west end of Town. The time was early dusk in a winter 
evening, and the doctor’s companions were his pretty niece, Maud 
Linden, of whom more hereafter, and his friend and legal adviser, 
Mr. Hugh Baxter, of Lincoln’s Inn. The:three were enjoying the 
cozy warmth of the doctor's fire, and discussing, in’ the twilight, a 
curious historical event. 

“‘ How awful to have been shut up all those years in that 
castle, and to know that his secret must be carried to his grave |’’ 
And Maud heaved a pensive sigh, half of sympathy for the. victim, 
half of gratification at the romance which enveloped the hero. : 

“ After all,” observed the lawyer, with all a lawyer’: disdain 
for romance; “ after all, it was not such. a marvellous affair as 
historians believed. It owes most of its interest to the highly 
coloured account given by Voltaire——’’ . 

“I have Voltaire’s account here,” said Maud, opening a 
book, 

“ Read it, my dear ; it is only a few lines,” Mr. Baxter said. 

The young girl thereupon read aloud the following extract from 
the writings of Voltaire : : | 

ee ee event om rr | 
no parallel, what is no strange, historians have igaore 
There wan et with he greet mere to the Chatean of the Isle Sainte , 


Marguerite, in the Sea of Provence, an unknown prisoner, above the mit 
height and of a most handsome and noble countenance. This prisoner’ 
journey wore a mask the chin-piece of which was furnished 
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conducted him to the Bastile, always masked. The Marquis de Luvois went 
to see him in the island before his removal, and spoke to him standing and 
with a consideration that bespoke respect. His greatest liking was for linen 
of an extraordinary fineness. He played on the guitar. Nothing that 
he asked for was refused him. He had the very best of everything, and the 
governor rarely sat down in his presence. An old doctor,who had often 
attended this singular man in his illness, has stated that he never saw his 
face, although he had examined his tongue and the rest of his body. This 
stranger died in 1703, and was interred during the night in the parish church 
of Saint Paul.” 


A few moments passed in silence. 

Dr. Lee poked the fire into a blaze. Then he rose from his 
chair, looking unusually grave, and even somewhat agitated. 

‘ All this story, with its strange truth and its wild fiction, is a 
thing of the long remote past,” he said. “But when I was a 
young man a wonderful incident occurred to me, about which I 
have rarely cared to speak, but of which I have never thought 
without associating some of its details with this romance of 
history.” 

Maud crept nearer to her uncle, and sat herself on an ottoman 
at his feet. 

‘* Tell us the story, uncle?” she whispered coaxingly. 

“ By all means, Lee, let us have the story now you have excited 
our curiosity,’’ added the lawyer, with a smile. “ I did not know 
that you were ever the hero of a romance.”’ 

The hero but for one night only,” replied Dr. Lee, with good- 


humoured gravity. ‘ However, you shall have my story if you 
will.” 


He then related what we will call, 


DR, LEE’S STORY. 


_ “Tt was in the autumn of 1851—the great International Ex- 
hibition year. I was a young man then, unmarried and full of 
enthusiasm for my profession, and just beginning to establish a 
practice. But I had been working very hard, both at my private 
studies and the hospitals; and at the time I speak of it had be. 
come absolutely necessary to my health that I should temporarily 
give up my studies and enjoy a little relaxation and change of 
air. : 

** Accordingly, one afternoon, towards the end of September, 
found me a passenger in a first-class carriage of the South Eastern 
Railway and bound for Dover, where I proposed to spend a few days 
in idle lounging, and then start on a walking tour round the Kent 
and Sussex coast. My only travelling companion was a young man of 
about two.and.twenty, who had * 8 entered the train at London 
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Bridge Station. I had seated myself at the off-hand corner of the 
carriage, and he choose the seat in the other corner, as my vis-d.vis, 

‘7 did not at first pay much attention to my companion, for 
even in my holiday I could not quite abandon my profession, and 1 
was for the first half-hour of the journey deeply interested in the 
diagnosis of a certain hospital case reported in the columns of the 
Lancet. 

“ When, however, I had finished this interesting paper, and 
placed the Lancet on the seat by my side, I had leisure to remark 
the personal appearance of my companion. He was, as I have 
stated, a young man of about two-and.twenty, evidently tall, dark. 
complexioned, with a slight moustache, and though somewhat thin, 
what young ladies would no doubt consider handsome. 

“ When I happened to glance up at him I could perceive that I 
had caught him unawares ; he had been intently gazing at me. 

“In a moment, howéver, he had recovered his equanimity, and 
addressing me with a pleasant smile, demanded if I had any 
objection to his smoking a cigar. 

‘*“ Not in the least,’ I answered. ‘ Indeed, I shall enjoy the 
privilege of smoking one also.’ 

‘* He smiled and lit his cigar, I, having found my cigar-case, 
imitated his example. 

‘This was the introduction to general conversation, into which 
we gradually glided ; my companion, I believe, having taken the 
initiative throughout. 

‘*T soon perceived that I was talking to a gentleman; his 
manners were easy and courteous, and he was evidently educated 
and well-informed ; but there was this remarkable peculiarity about 
him, that he would never look you full in the face; if you fairly 
brought your eyes to his, his large dark eyes would instantly shift 
or droop to the ground. They would never under any circumstances, 
for a consecutive two seconds, withstand your gaze. I attributed 
this peculiarity to some nervous affection, and, of course, as soon as 
I discovered it, avoided occasioning him any uneasiness by my 
glances, so far as I could. 

‘* We had discussed the weather; the success of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition ; the beauties of the Greek Slave; the value of 
‘the Kohinoor ;’ the enterprise of the Prince Consort; the Kentish 
scenery and the probable yield of the hop-harvest. This led to 
matters somewhat more personal, and my companion, after some 
hesitation, volunteered the statement that he had recently come up 
from Oxford, and that he lived with his mother—a widow, not far 
from Dover, whither I had mentioned I was 

‘** You,’ he said, half inquiringly, with an evident increase of 
interest in his tone, ‘ you sir, J presume, are a medical man 1’ 
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“*T am so,’ I answered, rather startled. ‘Ob, you inferred 
that, I suppose, from the fact——’ 

‘** From the fact, merely, that you patronised the Lancet,’ he 
interrupted, smiling. Then after a pause: ‘ You live in London, 
and are not familiar with this part of the country, 1 think you 
said ?’ 

“IT was not aware that I had said anything of the kind; but 
though surprised, I replied that I certainly did live in London, and 
knew but very little of Kent. 

‘**Ah! Kent is a pretty country, no doubt; though, for my 
part, [ like life in the metropolis the best.’ 

“ He spoke quickly—bhis eyes shifting from mine in the peculiar 
manner I have mentioned, and then with almost startling abrupt- 
ness, led the conversation again into topics of general interest. 
We continued this gossip till we reached our journey’s end ; my 
companion seeming anxious to establish pleasant relations between 
us, and never permitting the talk to flag. 

“ Arrived at Dover, we separated. 

“*T will now wish you good-bye,’ I said, as, carpet-bag in hand, 
I bethought me of finding an hotel. 

“ * Not good-bye, but au revoir. I am sure we shall soon meet 
again.’ 

‘‘And waving his hand and smiling, my new acquaintance 
turned, and I saw him no more. 

** Now comes the mysterious part of my adventure. 

‘*T soon established my quarters at a comfortable hotel near the 
harbour, and having duly refreshed myself with a substantial tea, 
strolied out for an evening walk along the cliffs. 

‘*T walked till I was weary, and as I turned back towards the 
town, the dusk of the September evening had already settled in. 
The pale crescent moon shimmered in the east, while far away 
over the darkly tinted sea glimmered the lights of the Goodwin 
Sands. 

‘* Another two miles and the lights from the town and harbour 
of Dover, shone through the darkness of night, wlich was now 
closing in. But it was a lovely evening, and the heavens were 


studded with a myriad of twinkling stars. 


‘Strolling a few yards from the roadway, I approached the 
cliff to enjoy for a minute the beauty of the scene; to watch the 
rolling sea as the waves broke in rippling foam upon the beach, 
the now bright moon xailing grandly through a few fleecy clouds 
acmss the blue expanse; and to listen to the ocean as it lowly 
moan d— moaned as it burthened with the sorrows and secrets of 


the ages that have passed. 
‘*T was startled out of my reverie by the laying on my shoulder 
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of a man’s hand. I turned quickly and found myself in the com. 
pany of a person whose features I did not recognise, and whose body 
was encased iu a large rough coat, the collar of which was turned 
up so as to conceal the lower portion of his face. 

“* Dr, Lee, sir, I believe ?’ this person inquired. 

“‘ He spoke respectfully: but there was something rough and 
harsh in the tone. I surmised he was a coachman or servant of 
some kind, and this conjecture afterwards proved correct. 

***T am Dr. Lee. Who the—— pray, may | inquire who are 
you ?” 

“*T heg your pardon, sir,’ replied the man, touching his hat, 
‘but I have been waiting for you for the last half-hour, They told 
me at the hotel that you had come this way.’ 

“‘* But what do you want with met’ 

‘** A lady, sir, bas met with an accident, and as you, sir, are 
the only medical man, will you please have the goodness to come 
with me ?’ 

“ Bewildered, and scarcely considering the prudence of what 
I was doing, I followed the man ‘to the road, where a close carriage 
and pair of horses were waiting, apparently, for us. 

“¢ Will you get inside, sir, if you please ?’ 

“T entered, and the door was closed instantly behind me. 
Another moment, and the fellow had jumped on to the box, and 
the carriage dashed away, almost at racing speed. 

‘* It was dark, for the blinds of both windows were closed ; but 
I soon discovered I was not alone. 

“A half-smothered, chuckling laagh almost made my blood 
curdle and my flesh creep. 

‘**T told you, doctor, that we should soon meet again.’ 

‘*Tt was the voice of my fellow-traveiler ; but 1 could not, of 
course, perceive his face. 

“*What is the meaning, sir, of this disgraceful trick?” I 
exclaimed, angrily. 

“*Dr. Lee, | beg your pardon: come quiedy whither I 
will take you, and all shall be well. It is on a mission in which 
the honour of a family is concerned. Use your skill for the 
occasion ; keep for ever silence about what you do and see, and a 
handsome fee shall reward you for your trouble and lo-# of tine.’ 

“* But this is an outrage, sir, to which I will not sub wit.’ 

*** You must submit; for if you lift your aim—if you raise your 
voice, sir, or attempt to create an alarw—lI have a loaded revolver 
in my hand, and by Heaven! like a dog, I will shoot you dead,’ 

**T heard the click of a trigger as he spoke, and I knew that what 
he said was true. i 

“ Indignant and bewildered, I was trightened into submission, and 
sat fuming in silence, without uttering another word. 
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‘* Half-an-hour’s drive appeared to bring us to our journey’s end, 
for the pace slackened, and then I heard voices, and the sound as 
if iron-gates were swung. We moved on once more, for another 
minute, and then we stopped. The carriage door was flung open. 

‘* * Now, doctor, if you please, alight.’ 

“My mysterious captor sprang to the ground, and I was con 
strained to follow. 

‘** We stood at the steps of a terrace which fronted a rather 
large red brick house, the architecture of which appeared to be in 
the style in vogue during the reign of Elizabeth, or of the first 
James; irregular in construction, with tall stacks of chimnies 
peeping from the roof here and there, little turrets and gable-ends, 
and small mullioned windows that gleamed in the moonlight through 
the foliage of clustering ivy and ancient trees. I could perceive, 
moreover, that we were in the midst of extensive wooded grounds, 
skirted in the distance by a small lake. 

‘* Brief space was allowed me to grasp these facts. 

“*Dr. Lee,’’ said my companion, in a tone of the greatest 
courtesy, ‘ will you now have the kindness to follow me?’ 

‘In sulky compliance, I bowed, and leading round to what, 
from the position of the moon, I surmised to be the eastern extremity 
of the building, my companion opened a small door through which 
we entered into comparative darkness. 

‘** There is a staircase here,’ he said. ‘ Be careful, it winds 
round and round, You had better perhaps give me your hand and 
I will lead you ;—sh! the moonlight shines through that window, 
now you can see the way.’ 

“ Disdaining the proffered aid, I managed to feel my way up 
the narrow winding staircase, leading, as I supposed then—and still 
suppose—to one of the minute turrets I had observed outside. A 
stream of moonlight burst through a little oblong opening in the 
wall. We passed this, however, and, halting on the landing above, 
a door opened and we entered a small square chamber, the walls of 
which were of pannelled wainscoting of oak. Two wax candles 
burned upon a tiny loo-table, and the furniture, of which there was 
not much, was of the quaintly and elaborately carved description 
popular during the early part and middle of the last century. 

‘“‘My companion pointed to an arm-chair of this antiquated 
kind, and bade me be seated; and then alse seated himself by the 
table side. 

‘*** And now, Dr. Lee,’ said he, with a smile, ‘I will explain to 
you the cause and object of this strange visit, which I have 
constrained you to pay to my house. But, first of all, permit me 
to apologise for the violence and any inconvenience.’ 

“* How did you come to the knowledge that my name is 
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Lee ?’ I interrupted, curiosity, on this point, conquering for the 
momént, every other feeling in my breast. , 

‘“‘My companion laughed—that low, chuckling laugh which 
had already startled me; and turned to trim the candles with a 
pair of snuffers, that rested in their tray. 

“«That is a very simple affair, doctor,’ he replied: ‘I saw 
your name, ‘Dr. Robert Lee, Passenger to Dover,’ upon your 
carpet-bag when I parted from you, on the platform of the station. 
I watched you to your hotel, so I knew where you had taken up 
your abode. My man watched you leave the hotel, for your 
pleasant evening ramble, so I knew where to find you; and he 
shall see you safely back again to the spot, where he so uncere-. 
moniously accosted you, as soon as you have rendered us the 
valuable professional aid we require of you.’ 

‘*Candour compels me to confess that this explanation was so 
far gratifying to me, as it relieved my mind of a most disagreeable 
feeling of superstitious awe, which, despite my calm judgment, had 
somehow gained possession of me. 

‘** Well, sir; and what, pray, is the nature of that professional 
aid ?” 

‘*¢That is a question which is not so easily answered; but I 
suppose it must be answered somehow—though the subject is a 
painful one for me to discuss.’ 

“T bowed assent, and waited wondering. 

‘© You must know, doctor, that I have a sister, an only sister 
whose fair fame is as precious to me as the honour of the ancient 
family to which I have the happiness to belong.’ 

‘*The strange young man spoke these words, in a pompous, 
half-mocking tone, like a boy who is repeating a lesson by rote 
which he is inclined to turn into ridicule; and ended with that 
horrible chuckling laugh that had already become hateful to me, 

‘* Repressing my freshly rising anger and loathing, I sat silently 
waiting to hear more. He soon resumed his statement, and now 
asuimed a more rational demeanour. 

“* Well, sir, to cut short a disagreeable narrative, I will briefly 
say that my miserable sister had contracted an improper and 
degrading connection, all record of which I, as the head of 
my family and the last of my race, desire should be for ever 
blotted out. You, my mother, and myself, will be the only 
living witnesses of her sin and her shame, We have chosen you as 
our instrument; firstly, because the chance is you will never know 
our locality or our name; secondly, because, if you should make 
the discovery, I solemnly warn you, as you value your life,to keep 
for ever the seal of secrecy upon your lips. The honour of our 
family will keep the seal on ours. Now, please, once more tw 
follow me,’ 
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“He rose and quietly opened a door where I had not before 
noticed that one existed, and we entered another chamber somewhat 
larger than the last. This, however, was a ,bed-room in which two 
wax tapers were also burning, and in which a quaint old four-post 
bedstead, enveloped in ancient faded drapery, was placed. 

“A woman about forty years of age was sitting by the bed-side. 
She rose when I entered, and as the light fell upon her countenance 
an impression was made upon my mind which will never, I think, 
be effaced from it to my dying day. She had evidently once been 
handsome—handsome, with the fierce, dark type of beauty which 
is often found in Italy and Southern lands; but in that face were 
marked the lines of license and of passion. It was a wicked face, 
and as she turned her large black eyes on me, they seemed to 
scintillate from a fire within. 

‘* She said not a word, however, but motioned me to the bed, and 
removing the hanging, I beheld upon the pillow the face of a young 
and lovely girl. Soft and innocent was the expression of that 
face, as it lay there enshrouded in a mass of golden hair. 


**The hours of the night passed away. WhenI quitted that 
chamber, I placed in the arms of the woman a well-developed male 
child, about which there was this circumstance remarkable, as I 
pointed out atthe time, that upon its left breast was a most 
singular though distinctly formed mark, somewhat resembling a small 
pink cross. 

“* Now, Dr. Lee,’ said the young man, leading me away, 
‘your work is done. Here is the reward. Be ignorant if possible, 
but anyhow be silent. I warn you to be discreet.’ 

‘*We had again reached the winding staircase, and as we 
descended, I lingered unobserved at the little loop-hole in the 
turret. 

***This way doctor, if you please,’ I heard my conductor 
politely calling. ‘I will open the door in one moment. Ah! 
the night is still fine, and the moon shines brightly. The carriage 
waits us at the door: will you enter? soh! I will again 
accompany you to your journey’s end, and then, doctor, I will bid 
you for ever farewell. 

‘“« We were again in the carriage; the doors and the blinds 
were closed once more. I again heard the ominous “click” of 
the pistol to warn me, and again we were driving along those, to 
me, unknown Kentish roads. 

‘* But IT had gained one clue to identify this scene of mystery ; 
for as I had passed the loophole in the turret, [ had seen, 
shimmering away in the far, far distance, the lights from the Goodwin 
Sands, 
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‘In half.an-hour the speed slackened, and the ! carriage 
stopped, the door was opened, and my companion bade me alight. 

“¢ Dr, Lee,’ said he,'in an earnest tone, ‘I will now say to 
you, Farewell. May we never cross each other in our future lives | 
We are both young, and our destinies are before us; but in my 
veins flows Eastern blood, and should my necessities or my interest 
be opposed by you, look to it, for my vengeance, if secret, will be 
sure.” 

‘* A moment more and I was standing alone on that spot of 
road where I had first been captured, with the few lamps ia the 
town of Dover that were still alight glimmering in the west. 

‘‘It was morning when I reached my hotel, and in my pocket 
was twenty pounds, my fee for that strange night’s work.’’ 


“ And, uncle, did you never discover the secret?” Maud 
softly asked, as she clung, half-frightened, to the doctor’s knee. 

“* Never, my dear, though I tried. Miles and miles of Kent 
I tramped, but it is scarcely likely I could ever find the place. 
Remember, the house was deeply concealed in a park or pleasure- 
ground, and the external parts of these I have never seen.” 

‘‘A remarkable story, certainly,” Mr. Baxter mused aloud ; 
“but I fail to see any analogy between your fair patient and the 
man in the iron mask.”’ , 

‘Simply this,” cried Dr. Lee. “I believe that poor girl 
was a prisoner in that strange house.’’ 

“You do not believe the account that was given you to be 
& veracious one, 

“No,” answered the doctor, with some excitement in his 
tone. ‘I believe I have been unwittingly the instrument of 
some dark crime.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 
jAN ANCIENT LIVERY. 


THE ancient Hall of the Worshipful Company of Candlestick- 
makers, was situated in one of the little old-fashioned bye-streets, 
near the Tower of London. A somewhat insignificant-looking 
appearance had the Hall of this antiquated guild, to the ordinary 
beholder viewing it from the street; and were it not for ite massive 
iron-gates, with the arms of the Company emblazoned in gold thereon, 
and were it not especially for the awe-inspiring aspect of Mr. Beadle, 
in his red-coat and cocked hat, it would not be easy to dis 3 
it from one of the many large houses that once were p sad 
mansions, still to be found in the eastern parts of the City. 
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But behind that modest frontage was a spacious hall, extensive 
grounds laid out in gardens, in which grew noble elm-trees,—elm- 
trees that overtopped the houses, and which—if they had eyes— 
might have seen many a scaffold erected on Tower Hill, and many 
a head fall in unison to the music of the axe. And there was a 
splendid banquettirg-room, you may be sure; for, good gracious ! 
what would have become of the ancient Candlestick-makers if it 
had not been for those sumptuous feasts, for which they were 
celebrated even in foreign lands ? 

But next to their dinners, the Worshipful Company of Candle. 
stick-makers were famous for their charity and their wealth. 

Their wealth !—well, between you and me, reader, it was not 
the fault of their worships that they were famous for that. The 
Candlestick-makers were not Hezekiahs, and not for their riches, 
if you please, but only for their bounteous charity, would they 
wish their fellow-citizens of the present age to know them. But 
they were rich—enormously rich, withal. Lands and tenements 
that brought them twenty thousand pounds a-year had the 
corporation, of their own; and lands and tenements that had been 
left to them by pious founders, in trust for purposes of charity, that 
brought them fully twenty thousand more. Kings and foreign 
potentates became Candlestick-makers, sometimes. Even Lord 
Mayors were wardens and members of the court, and pocketed 
handsome fees that came out of the charitable funds. 

It is to be feared, however, that if the pious founders could 
witness at the present day the administration of their bounties and 
their trusts, that those worthies would wriggle incontinently in 
their graves. 

King Edward the Confessor had granted the Company a charter 
and some land—a field to the north of Bishopsgate to wit, in recog- 
nition of which beneficence—tbe legend runs—the gratetul wardens 
had forthwith made a golden candlestick for their patron king. 
Edward, delighted, swore an oath, and said: ‘‘ A field I gave to 
ye, but now more /ields to this I add; but charge you, that to ten 
poor citizens ye shall give one shilling and a loaf of bread to each 
on Edward's day, for ever." And so the grant was made, and ull 
that district called ‘‘ Moorfields’’ was theirs in trust. 

Now, it happened, as the deed of grant sets forth, that in King 
Edward’s time the land he gave them brought them twenty 
shillings yearly to the corporation’s funds, a sum sufficient to fulfil 
the obligations of King Edward’s trust; but at the present day, 
when fields in London are no longer green, and the only trees that 
grow in lanes are made of bricks, King Edward's trust yielded a 
mighty rent-roll. ven the ingenuity of the Company's clerk— 
despite the earnest exhortations of the Master, Wardens, and the 
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Court, who had their interest in the fact that the affluence of the 
corporation’s funds, should not attract too much the public eye— 
even he, 1 say, could not disguise the entry in the trust accounts, 
that the Moorfields’ property realised in the present day, not 
twenty shillings, but twenty thousand pounds a year! From this 
large rent roll the ten poor citizens received their annual shillings 
and their loaves of bread ; five thousand pounds were yearly spent 
in charity; the remainder went, I fear, to swell the corporation’s 
funds, where some of it’ (and not a little either) was lavished in 
these civic feasts, where our princes and foreign potentates, being 
the guests, talked much of London’s charities, and the great muni« 
ficence of the ancient guilds. 

What wonder, then, that year by year the Company grew more 
rich, the banquets frequent, the fat and wealthy livery more fat, 
and smiled conservative contentment on the things that be, and 
feared, of all their earthly foes, that fiend, Reform? 

To the Company of Candlestick-makers, Mr. Hugh Baxter, 
solicitor, of Lincoln’s Inn, was secretary or clerk, his salary and 
emoluments therefrom being fifteen hundred pounds a year, his 
duties very light, his time his own. Now, having so very little 
work to do for the large stipend, it is but human nature that Mr. 
Baxter should wish to have assistance to help him do it. Ac- 
cordingly, having represented to the Court of Assistants that the 
onerous work of his office required the future aid of an assistant 
clerk, that august body had at once agreed, and a young friend of 
Mr. Baxter’s, Arthur Beresford by name, was mentioned as a worthy 
and suitable candidate for the post. 

The day of election arrived, and Arthur Beresford, who is, 
indeed, designed to play no unimportant a character in these pages, 
presented himself, with beating heart and anxious mind, to be 
elected. 

He may have trembled slightly when that haughty beadle, six 
feet high, and clothed in livery of gold and red, accosted him. But 
that was only fora moment. When, however, the stern official 
having ushered him, without a word, into an inner room, where 
twelve anxious and expectant candidates were sitting in @ row, 
his heart misgave him quite. 

On this score, however, the young man had-no cause for care. 
The other twelve aspirants might just as well have stopped away. 
Arthur's friend, the Clerk, had “‘squared"’ matters in his behalf; the 
others were invited for the sake of propriety and form, One 
after the other of the expectant twelve was summoned before the 
august assembly of the court, returning soon with downcast eyes 
and doleful visage, as though he had the tooth-ache, 

Then came Arthur's turn. 
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A long table covered with green cloth: ten stout citizens with 
noses red and goggle-eyes, seated thereat with ink and pens beture 
them—and all staring with their twenty rolling eyes at him. This 
was the appalling sight that met his gaze. 

‘‘Hum!—Ah!—Hem! Your—let me see—your name is— 
hum !—Bearsfoot— oh ! Beresford, I see.’’ 

The words came wo our hero’s ear, from the far end of the 
green-baize table. And then he became conscious, that one of 
the ten whose nose was the reddest, whose body was the most 
corpulent, and whose eyes were the most gogyleish of all, was 
addressing him. 

This was the chief Candlestick-maker himself. A pair of 
gigantic spectacles rested upon his nose, and this, no doubt, made 
his eyes look bigger. 

‘“* And—hum!—how old are you, young man?’ he next 
demanded. 

“TI am, sir, I believe, about twenty-four.” 

** Bless my soul, young man! and don’t you know how old you 
are, for certain ?”’ 

Then there was a murmuring of voices, indiynant, perhaps, 
expressing wonder; a spluttering of pens; and disapproval on 
the visages of all. 

The applicant’s hopes here fell to zero. 

Mr. Baxter here interposed; whispered a few words in a 
hurried way—to the effect that his friend did nt know his aye 
because he was, in fact, a foundling. The troubled waters 
cleared, the chairman smiled benignly at him, and twenty goggle- 
eyes were fixed on him once more. 

“Well, well—hum !—never mind that question now, young 
man,”’ the chairman said. ‘‘ We don’t, of course, expect you to 
be very young at first; neither do we expect you to be very old. 
The Court will make allowances. You can—hah !—you are able, 
I presume, to read and write? - and cypher also? Come, come, 
that is good: that is very good |” 

Murmurs of approbation, and again a spluttering of pens. 

Ten heads—five of them bald—were brought together in hasty 
converse ; and then, — 

“You may retire, young man,” the chairman said, with diznity. 
“Wait in the lobby till we intimate the decision of the Court.” 

Beresford retired. In half an hour the beadle beckoned him. 

‘The Court says, will you walk inside, young man?’ that 


functi said. 

He walked inside ; and then, amidst a silence impressive and 
profound, the chairman told him that he had been elected, by the 
Court, their Clerk Assistant, for twelve months from that day, and 
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that the stipend for his services would be four hundred pounds a 
year, subject to increase, if he worked diligently and in all things 
promoted the prosperity and interest of that ancient guild. 

And here it must be confessed, seeing that Arthur Beresford 
will be the hero of the history which these pages chronicle, that 
his herohood begins with happy prospects. How many heroes toil 
the London streets, struggle for bread, woo and marry too, in life 
as well as in the pages of romance, whose star of fortune has 
never smiled so kindly on them ? 


CHAPTER II. 
AN EVENING AT MR. BAXTER’S. 


[}AVING | us prosperously started our hero on his career, it may 
now be vs well that we should say a few words as to his personal 
appearance, his virtues, and so forth; and more especially as to 
his antecedents, and the early history of his life. 

In the first place, then, Arthur Beresford’s personal exterior 
was quite en regle with heroes of the good old-fashioned kind. 
There was nothing about him of the mcdern three.volume-novel 
hero of the latest type. He was not thin and dark and small, 
vicious and ugly, but with speaking eyes, the accomplishments of 
Apollo, and the dauntless courage of an untamed lion. Arthur 
Beresford, to look at, was as well-formed, comely a young fellow as 
female eye could wish to see. About the middle height, he was 
well-proportioned and muscularly made; a mouth that expressed 
resolution, but was ever ready to give way to a kindly smile, which 
was all the pleasanter that bis teeth were regular and faultlessly 
white, grey eyes that were sharp and intelligent enough, and that 
could, moreover, look you full in the face, and convey a deeper 
meaning than the lips could utter; a few whiskers and a small 
moustache, of which he was, perhaps, a trifle vain, and an 
alundance of curly locks of a rich brown, slightly tinted, may be, 
with just a shale of gold. 

In this respect nature had endowed him as emply as any 
reasonable hero could fairly wish. We may also say that in 
disposition Arthur was good-natured and kindly, honourable and 
upright ‘n ch racter. and honestly desirous of fulfilling his duty 
toward ever: holy; and thongh hitherto temptation had not been 
thrown omen rt way, those who knew bis past history well 
ight sa‘el predict that, under most circumstances of life in 
which be might chance to find himself, he would not fail to act 
as an honest young Englishman should. 

Tn one respect, however, the young fellow was unfortunate— 
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he had never known a father’s love, a mother’s fostering care. 
He was, in fact, as was already suggested in the previous chapter, 
a foundling—that is to say, at least, there had never been any 
exact certainty as to who his parents were. Even this, however, 
was not a disadvantage from every point of view, since, though 
there was the chance that his mother had been no better than she 
should be, there was an equal possibility, on the other hand, that 
his father might have been a duke. 

Not that Arthur indulged in any hopes that a ducal or any 
other coronet would ever grace his brow. The known circum. 
stances were rather too much against any such theory as that. 
The young woman who was supposed to have been his mother, 
who had imposed upon the good nature and benevolence of the 
gentleman who afterwards adopted the boy, deserted him ruth. 
lessly before the child could speak or walk ; she, I say, had not 
much of the appearance of a possible duchess about her, it must 
be confessed ; but then, neither was the woman’s conduct the 
conduct of a mother of an humbler rank. A duchess will -not 
desert the babe suckling at her breast, but neither will a washer- 
woman, generally ; nay, the duchess, is, perhaps, the more likely 
of the two. 

On the whole, then, we may agree with Mr. Beresford, who 
declared, in his indignation, that the woman who had called 
herself the mother of that helpless child was not his mother, after 
all. 

Who, then, could his mother, who his father, be? That is a 
question, the answer to which no person could resolve. This 
mystery will, ras oly be elucidated before the pages of this 
history close. Possibly more light will fall upon the subject 
when we relate, hereafter, the particulars of our hero’s desertion, 
aud his adoption by his generous friend, Capt. Beresford. 

Now Arthur had come up to town that morning from the 
village where Capt. Beresford resided, in order that he might be 
elected by the Candlestick-makers their assistant clerk; and 
having been so elected, the first thing he did afterwards was to 
send a telegram to his good friends, informing them of the fact. 
Having fulfilled this duty, the next thing was to refer to a certain 
memorandum which Mr. Baxter had skipped into his hand before 
realy the Company’s hall. This note was short, and simply as 

ws : 

**T congratulate you, my dear boy, on your good fortune! Come 
and take a cup of tea with us this-evening at Brixton, and we will 
chat over the affairs of the day, and of the future.—‘ H. B.’ ” 

It was now only three o'clock, so Arthur went home to his 
lodgings for a little rest, to dress for bis evening’ visit, and to ponder 
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over the changed prospects of his life. On his musings, however, 
we will not now linger, as that evening, at Mr. Baxter's house, he 
first met an individual who was designed greatly to influence his 
career. 

‘“‘ Well, Beresford, I am pleased to see you at my house,”’ cried 
the lawyer, shaking our hero heartily by the hand, ‘* Had no 
difficulty in finding the place, I suppose ? That’s right! Well, 
come inside and let us have a talk—tea is not quite ready yet.’’ 

So they went into Mr. Baxter's quiet little study, where that 
gentleman said his women-kind never disturbed him. 

‘“‘ And so we gained the victory this afternoon,’’ said he with a 
smile. ‘‘ By Jove, Beresford, I think you are a lucky dog! and 
so am I, for that matter. You won’t have much work to do—to sit 
in the office, keep two or three simple accounts, to say as much as 
you please about the charity of the Company, and as little as 
possible about their wealth—that is nearly the sum.total, I think ; 
and it means, my boy, a good income for you as long as you are 
inclined to sit on your office stool, and a pension as soon as rheuma.- 
tism or approaching age makes that perch uncomfortable.” 


‘*T know, sir,’ Arthur said, “ that 1 owe my good fortune to 
you.” 


‘“* Pooh! my dear fellow, say nothing about that; I am sure 
we shall get on together capitally ; and if I have been able to do 
you a good turn—why, my old friend, Tom Beresford, has done 
many a kindly act for me, and I would willingly give you a help. 
ing hand for the sake of him.” 

‘*T owe very much also to him.”’ 

‘* You do, my dear boy—you do! And now that your fortune is 
as good as made, I suppose,” said the jolly lawyer, laughing and 
rubbing his hands, * you'll soon be falling in love, and getting 
a wife?’ 

‘‘No fear of that, sir, I think, at present,’ returned Arthur, 
laugbing too. 

“Well, all in good time ; we shall see—we shall see.”’ 

Just then a bell rang, and the lawyer, bustling up, aaid that 
tea wus ready pow, and they wonld be keeping the ladies wait- 
ing. 

Now it may be laid éowe as a rule, that there is nothing to cause 
alarm tothe el of a properly constituted young man in a cup of tea; 
but I will admit that, for anyone who is not quite used to it, the 
notion of encountering the ladies may be different, especially if 
they are young, and you dun't know how many of them there 
may be. 

Arthur, so far as his own sex was concerned, was pivadher 
but he had lived all his life in the country, and felt perhaps 
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7 nervous at this introduction to London ladies. But Mrs. Baxter 


met them in the hall, and she was a frank and motherly sort of dame, 
who made him feel, so far as she was concerned, at home directly. 

“Mr. Beresford,” said she heartily, ‘‘ I am pleased to see you. 
Mr. Baxter has often talked to me about you, and I hope, now that 
you have come to live in London, we shall see you often.” 

“ Well, you needn’t keep us standing in the hall, my dear,’’ 
Mr. Baxter said. 

‘* No, no—come up-stairs ; there are only my daughter and a 
friend or two—’’ 

“Really, Mrs. Baxter, I didn’t know you had company to- 
night,’’ stammered the young man, and blushing like a rose. 

‘€ No company, no one at all that you need mind.”’ 

And then, with dazzled eyes he was ushered into the drawing. 
rom. That drawing-room seemed to him a blaze of light. It 
appeared to him as though there were a tea-tray with cups and 
saucers spread for tea, in the room, and that everything else was 
gas and ladies. 

He was conscious that Mrs. Baxter had announced his name, 
and that two or three young ladies, who were the daughters of 
the house, shook hands with him and gave him a kindly greeting ; 
and then he was conscious that he was being introduced to a 
Dr. Lee, a Miss Linden, a Mr. Green, and a Miss Gray, and - 
that he was bowing to these, and about a hundred other young 
ladies in different parts of the room, and trying to smile and look 


cheerful and happy. 
“Here is a chair, Mr. Beresford,’’ he heard some one say ;— 


another young lady, of course. 

Then he was seated at last, with Mr. Baxter by his side, 
choosing, while he collected his thoughts, to fix his eyes steadily 
upon the silver tea-pot spout, as being the only object in the room 
which was not beaming upon him, in the form and searching bright- 
ness of a female eye. 

Cups of tea and muffins, were now handed round, a few remarks 
on the subject of the weather passed between him and Dr. Lee; 
cups and saucers jingled ; the gentlemen talked ; the girls laughed 
and chatted over the social meal; calmness returned, and then 
Arthur became aware that everybody was, after all, not staring at 
him. Then he was easy, and began to talk and laugh with the 
rest. 

There were, bowever, not nearly so many young ladies in the 
room as Arthur had at first supposed. Three Miss Baxters, all of 
them pretty, he thought, though that signifies little, in fact, for 
Arthur Beresford, you see, thought nearly all maidens pretty 
then ;—he was only country bred and had not the experience in 
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these matters that fellows younger than he, who live a London life, 
are supposed to have acquired. As for Miss Gray ;—well, to tell 
the truth, he did not think her pretty, nor yet very young; he 
supposed she wore spectacles because her sight was growing dim; 
but in this his inexperience may have misled him too, 

Besides these, the only young lady present—for neither Mrs. 
Beresford nor Mrs. Lee could be considered young —was Miss Maud 
Linden, the doctor’s niece. 

But as Arthur looked at her he thought he had never beheld 
such a lovely vision in his life. And she was beautiful ; even Miss 
Bray admitted her good looks, which in itself must be conclusive of 
the fact—female loveliness not being easily perceptible to female 
eyes—through spectacles. 

Av exquisitely fair girl was Maud, with large blue eyes that had 
a knack of opening wide with an expression of wonder sometimes ; 
but always beamed upon you with the light of purity and innocent 
trust. But perhaps her greatest charm washer smile; for then you 
could not only perceive the even rows of pearls that gleamed from 
between her lips, but her face seemed to light up with expres. 
sion and the smile would speak sympathy or fear, according to the 
shade of thought that passed for the moment across her mind, 

As for the gentlemen present, Mr. Baxter, Dr. Lee, Arthur 
himself, and a tall, consumptive-looking young man—who was & 
medical student, and was supposed to be a suiter for the hand of the 
eldest Miss Baxter, these constituted all. 

“Couldn’t we get up a dance presently ?’’ said the consumptive 
medical student to the Miss Baxter with whom he was on good 
terms, 

“Oh, Emily, do let us have a dance! I do love dancing,”’ cried 
Nelly Baxter, who had not yet left school. 

“T am afraid we can’t; there are not gentlemen enough to form 
a set,’’ Miss Emily regretfully returned. 

‘* Couldn't you persuade Mr. Baxter?” said Maud; ‘‘ I'll try 
and coax uncle to make a fourth.” 

‘“* You dance, Mr. Beresford, I suppose t’’ inquired Miss Gray. 

“Well, I am not very skilful, I am afraid,’ Arthur laughed. 
“ But I like it, and I shall be glad to do my best.” 

‘‘Oh, I wish we could manage to get up a set,”’ said Maud. 

And Arthur resolved that if he danced he would certainly muster 
courage to invite that maiden to be his partner, 

“ The difficulty,”’ said Mr. Baxter to Dr. Lee, “* is to oe the 
government to interfere.”’ 

He was not talking of dancing, by any means. The two gentle. 
men were discussing the late outhreak of cattle disease in Lambeth 
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“But they must interfere, my dear sir,” earnestly said Dr. 
Lee; ‘the only specific for pleuro-pneumonia and sheep-rot is to 
stamp them out. Sir, believe me, you must stamp them out.” 

‘Tt is really quite shocking, you know, my dear,”’ said Mrs, 
Baxter, on the sofa, to Mrs. Lee. 

‘* She cannot wonder that people talk,’’ said Mrs. Lee. 

“ T am not uncharitable to anybody,” Mrs. Baxter added ; “ and 
you know, my dear, I do not like to judge.” 

“ Neither do J,”” said Mrs, Lee. ‘‘ At the same time ” 

“At the same time,” interrupted Mrs. Baxter, “I, for one, 
should not like such things said of a daughter of mine.”’ 

These ladies were discussing neither dancing nor the cattle 
plague, but the vagaries of an absent mutual friend. 

After tea came music; the difficulties appearing insurmount. 
able as to the dance. But everybody, even Mr. Baxter, who 
boasted that he had no great ear for music, liked a sentimental 
song. 

Thus it came about that while the medical student was declar- 
ing in a deep buss voice to Emily’s accompaniment, that though he 
was ragged and tanned, and under a changeful sky, there was no one 
20 contented in the land as he, Arthur Beresford found himself 
drifting into the most delightful ¢éte-a-téte conversation with Maud ; 
nay, so exquisitely contented with things in general did he feel 
just then, that he might, except for politeness sake, have given the 
assertion of the vocalist at the piano, the lie direct. 

Not that this agreeable converse with Miss Linden was other 
than of the simplest and most conventional kind. 

‘* No, I have not seen it yet,’’ said Arthur, reverentially, and in 
allusion to the new painting by Mr. Holman Hunt. But the 
reverence was for her and not for it. 

“You ought to see it,’’ answered Maud, turing upon him the 
full fascination of her large blue eyes. ‘* Uucle took us yesterday 
afternoon.” 





“*] will see it; I will make a point of doing so,” Arthur re. — 


turned, decision in his tone. “‘ The fact is, Miss Linden, I live in 
the country and only this morning came up to town.” 

**T live in the country when Iam at home. I am only on a 
visit to aunt just now.” 

‘* Indeed !"’ said Arthur, with the greatest interest. “Kent is— 
is my native place.” 


It was awkward that he was not sure where was his native | 


place. 
** So it is mine!"’ said Maud, opening wide her lovely eyes. 


‘‘ How remarkable! We are neighbours, perhaps ?”’ cried the _ 


young fellow, with delight. ‘‘ Do you know Oakhurst ?’” 
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“ That is near Ashford ; is it not ?”’ 

“No great distance from it.” 

‘ Ah! we live near Rochester,”’ said Maud. 

How long the conversation would have continued in this strain, 
and whether Arthur would at last have succeeded in demonstrating- 
to his own satisfaction that Maud Linden was probably a near re- 
lative of his, it is impossible to say, for it happened at this junc- 
ture, a deputation consisting of Emily Baxter and her medica 
admirer interrupted them, and carried Maud Linden away to the 
piano for a song. And heavens! if Maud Linden’s voice was low 
and sweet when she talked, what was it when she sang? Anyhow 
it was a sweet voice then as ever, and as she warbled, the fact that 
under certain circumstances, which did not appear very clear, the 
beating of her own heart was the only sound she heard, Arthur 
Beresford sat silently delighted and entranced, and feeling—though 
the sentiment did not express itself in words—that he would un. 
commonly like to listen till the beating of her own heart was the 
only sound he heard too. 

When this was over, and the blushing young lady had received 
her meed of applause and thanks, Miss Bella Baxter, a pretty little 
dark girl, with a sparkling face—which, doubtless, would have 
played havoc with Arthur’s heart if Maud had not been present— 
took her place at the instrument. 

‘* Play one of your sonatas, my dear,” said her mamma, across 
the room. 

And she played one very nicely, the ubiquitous medical student 
turning over for her the pages of the piece. 

‘* Well done, my dear—well done!” cried her papa, encourag- 
ingly. ‘*‘ And is that thing a sonata, pray ?”’ 

“One of Mozart’s, papa.” 

“Oh, one of Mozart’s, is it?”’ cried the lawyer, chuckling and 
rubbing his hands, ‘* Well I haven’t much of an ear for music 
myself,” 

‘‘T am sure, my dear,” said his wife, severely, “‘you are fond 
of hearing the dear girls play.” 

“ Of course, my dear, of course,” and papa winked at Dr. Lee, 
who laughed and winked at him. 

“* Papa fell asleep over one of my Beethoven’s symphonies the 
other day,” said Bella; her dark eyes sparkling merrily at the 


j thought. 


‘Well, I’m sure, dear,” said Maud, with great sarcasm, 
“uncle Robert is quite as bad ; he mistook one of my Strauss’s 
waltzes for one of Mendelsuhn’s songs without words, You did, 


**I believe, my dear, you're right,” the doctor laughed. 
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‘*Shame on you, Robert, for the confession,”’ said his wife. 


And the consumptive medical student whispered in Emily mot 
Baxter’s ear, that for his part, he preferred Strauss’s waltzes of the was 
two; ‘‘ at least,’’ he added, with an expressive sigh, ‘“‘ when you, thin 
Miss Emily, are my partner in the dance.”’ whi 

Arthur Beresford had no further opportunity for private con- mat 
verse that night with Miss Maud Linden. face 

There were more songs and more pieces, of course, and more : 
jokes cracked by the lawyer and gravely acquiesced in by Dr. Lee ; ing 
but, symehow, Arthur never found himself again téte-d.téte with @ he | 
Maud. can 

There was, however, one little circumstance that may be men- caus 
tioned, though Arthur did not overhear it. It was an observation work 
made to Mr. Baxter by Dr. Lee. 

“There is something about that young fellow’s face,’’ he said, upor 
passing his hand across his brow, as if striving to collect his q 
thoughts,—‘‘ something which makes me fancy I have seen him day, 
before.”’ Mon 

*Scarcely likely, I should think,” Mr. Baxter replied. by 1 
“No; it is not likely; it must be fancy, I suppose, or that clerk 
strange feeling which some attribute to metempsychosis, and and . 
philosophers to the sluggish action of a weary brain.” the § 
Nevertheless, soon after supper, when Dr. Lee shook hands with spare 
Arthur, and bade him good-night, he scrutinised that young spenc 
gentleman’s face so closely that he blushed—half fancying that the A 
doctor had discovered the secret of his heart. letter 
And what was the secret of his heart ? a len 


Well, if Arthur had been asked, he would have answered that tions 
he had no secret at all. But as ne went home that night the idea The { 


of matrimony did not appear so absurd as it had done in the day. in th 
: comp 

trans 

CHAPTER III. | ture, 

MR. DICK DOWNING. hed 

for h 


As Arthur Beresford that night trudged home to his lodgings @ rema 
in Camberwell, from Mr. Baxter's house, he was not particularly & 
conscious that any change had taken place in him, or in them, & to 
since he quitted them that afternoon. BByd 

And yet, somehow, everything in himself and exterior to bim- @ varic 
self appeared suddenly to have improved. The moon seemed to @ friex 
shine more brightly than he had ever expected to see it in London. 9 seat 
The streets seemed wider and not so dirty. He was sure his foot- 3 pres¢ 
| steps were lighter, and actually, along the Brixton Road, for a — ‘ 
| mile, or so, he must needs, through sheer lightheartedness, take to @lit 
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No doubt, his prospects in life, were brighter than in the 
morning, but, it happened that the Candlestick-makers’ Company 
was by no means the uppermost object in his mind. The some- 
thing, that was predominent there, which haunted him, from 
which be could not free his thoughts, and from which, for that 
matter, he did not want to free them, was Maud Linden’s pretty 
face. 

It was a long while, before Arthur fell asleep, through think- 
ing of her, and the pleasant gossip he had enjoyed with her; and 
he kept wondering whether, she was thinking about him. He 
came to the conclusion, that, most probably, she was not, This 
caused him to sigh sadly, and to make life appear not worth 
working for. 

But sleep came to him at last, and Maud’s fair face smiled 
upon him, doubtless, in his dreams. 

The following morning, Arthur determined should be a holi- 
day, for he did not enter upon his new offiicial duties till the 
Monday next. A former schoolfellow, of his, Richard Downing 
by name—or Dick Downing, as he was usually called—was a 
clerk in a certain Government Department at Somerset House, 
and Arthur had written to this young gentleman, to know whether 
the Secretary of the Rural Church Registration Department, could 
spare his services for the day, in order that the two friends might 
spend it together. 

Accordingly, while our hero was takiog his breakfast, two 
letters were brought to him by his landlady—one of them being 
a lengthy one, in very flowery language, interspersed with quota- 
tions from Shakspeare, and the other very short and to the point. 
The first epistle was from worthy Mr. Beresford, a retired Captain, 
in the merchant service, who fancied he was a poet, and who had 
composed a sort of congratulatory sonnet, which, we will not now 
transcribe, appropriate to the success of his foster son’s candida. 


; ture, and which was despatched, in reply to Arthur's telegram. 


The second note was from Dick Downing, asking Arthur to call 
for him at Somerset House, and he would get leave to spend the 


remainder of the day with him. 


In consequence of this epistle, Beresford directed his steps early 
towards the Strand, and under the colonnade of Somerset House. 
By dint of inquiry of sundry stern policemen, and after traversing 
various and up numerous flights of stairs, he found his 
friend’s office, and therein his friend. Arthur was desired to take a 
seat in a dingny waiting-room that overlooked the river, and here 
presently, Mr. Downin, joined him. i 

** It’s all right, old boy,” said he, as he entered gaily; “I hada, 
litule trouble about getting leave: the fact is, I have already had 
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all Iam entitled to. But come along, we'll have a glass first of 
all for old acquaintance-sake ; I know a quiet public, just out or 
the Strand, and then we can decide what to do with ourselves for 
the day.” 7 7 

Dick Downing was a good-looking, honest-hearted fellow 
enough, but since he had been at Somerset House he had become, 
as he was rather proud to boast, rakish, or, in his own words, 
‘*fast.’’ He was, perhaps, too fond of the music-halls and casinos ; 
and it happened just then that his ambition had taken the lowly 
aspiration of wishing himself to be considered a ‘‘ West-end swell.” 
It must not, however, be supposed that he was nearly such a gay, 
dare-devil fellow, as he would have wished his companions to think 
him. 
Having discovered the quiet ‘‘ public,’’ where Mr. Downing 
appeared tu be on very good terms with the barmaid, and drunk 
their glasses of ale as proposed, Dick inquired what was to be 
the order of the day ? 

“The British Museum ?’’ Arthur suggested, anxious to improve 
his time. 

To this proposal, however, his companion made a wry face. 

“Oh, let us get out of the ‘ service,’ Beresford,” said he; ‘‘ the 
museum, | assure you, is an awfully tame place.” 

It was finally arranged that they should go to the Zoological 
gardens, and afterwards to the theatre in the evening. 

During their journey, the friends, warming through their 
reminiscences of the past, began to discuss the future. 

“Yes,” said Dick, with dignity, as he knocked the ashes from 
his cigar, ‘‘I shall turn over a new leaf, now, old boy. I’ve 
been going ahead a good deal since I’ve been at the Registration, 
and I daresay there are few men of my age [he was twenty-three] 
who have seen more of life—I mean, real life, you know—than I,” 

“ And what is the new leaf you mean to turn over?” Beresford 


** Well, the fact is,’ returned Dick with hesitation, “I am 
getting rather tired of this sort of life; music-halls and those sort of 
places are very well now and then for a change, but I don’t mind 
telling you, old fellow, that when you go to them night after 
night, and hear always the same songs, you do get tired at last. 
I’ve gone in for all these things my-elf, and—and I am sick of | 
them— I hate them, in fact—though 1 would not like any of the © 
fellows at the Registration to know I said so, you know.”’ 

ae demanded Arthur, having, however, a shrewd — 

y: 

“Well, you see, the truth is the fellows look upon me as § , 

tather up toa thing or two, you know, and if they knew exactly § | 
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what [ am telling you, Beresford,"I should never dare show my 
face to them again.” 

‘* And you have not the courage for that ?”’ 

‘“‘T shouldn’t care about being laughed at, you know.” 

“Look here, Dick Downing,” said Arthur, sériously. ‘I 
don't pretend to be very stoical or otherwise gtand, myself; but 
if I were you I would not be ashamed to admit that I had been 
a foul if I bad been one.” 

‘* But, perhaps you haven’t been one, and then it is very easy 
for you to say so,” Dick replied, piteously, but with a considerable 
amount of truth. 

‘* At all events, I hope Ishould muster the spirit to try, though 
I dare say,’’ added Arthur, reflectively, “it is not easy to do it,” 

“TI have a great mind to get married and settle down,” 
exclaimed Dick, presently, with fierce decision in his tone, 

** Get married ?”’ 

“Yes ; why shouldn’t I?” 

“No reason at all, my dear fellow, why you should not, so far 
as Iknow. Indeed,” added Arthur, patronisingly, his mind revert- 
ing to the pretty face of Maud Linden. ‘T believe marriage, for 
a young fellow—a prudent marriage, of ,course—is the wisest act 
he can comwmit.”’ 

“ Of course, if I make up my mind to marry, I shall marry 
prudently,’’ Dick returned, rather snappishly, his friend thought. 

The two young gentlemen sat smoking their cigars in silence 
for some time. Presently Dick spoke again. 

“It would be deuced nice to have a dear little wife and a snug 
little house of one’s own, wouldn't it ?” he said, with enthusiasm. 
“ Fancy the dear girl putting her arms round a fellow’s neck, and 
bidding him good-bye with a kiss when he trots off to Somerse 
House in the morning, and waiting anxioualy, with another kis 
for him, when he comes home at half-past four.” 

‘* Well, I don’t mind telling you, Dick, that I should rathe 
like it myself. But have you any—anr idea of some young lady 
in particular.” | 

“Now, Beresford, you are laughing at me!” returned Dick 
with indignation. 

** Not I, old fellow, upon my wo 

" Berean, ” resuined Dick, quite baal: nace 

** Well ¢” 

“Have you ever been in love ?” 

It was now Arthur’s turn to blush and look wage? * | 

“'lo speak the plain truth, Dick,” he answered, with a courage 
that did him credit, “to speak the plain truth, I believe I have 
been so—once,”” 
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“Then give me your hand, Arthur,” cried he, eagerly ; ‘‘ let us 
shake hands over it, and I'll tell you all. am in love, and with 
the sweetest, dearest girl, old fellow, that ever breathed.”’ 

“ Does she return your love ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; she is very fond of me, Iam sure, We quarrel, 
sometimes, you know, just for fun; but that is nothing.” 

** All the pleasanter, I should think:—ir@ amantium amoris 
integratio.”” 

“TI dont know about that, exactly. We get on very well, 
together, however ; and though I have never positively asked her 
to marry me, it seems to be understood between us, you know, 
that that is what it is to come to, as soon as | make up my mind 
to settle down.” 

“She must be a remarkably amiable girl, at all events,” Arthur 
laughed. 

“That she is,’’ returned the lover, earnestly. “I have never 
seen Lucy really out of temper, nor say any unkind word against 
anybody—not even against her own intimate friends—since I have 
known her. Why, even when we have been pretending to have a 
little disagreement, you know, all Aer part of the quarrel is sheer 
pretence :—just to make me coax her to be good friends again.”’ 

“ Dick, such a girl is a treasure !” 

“So she is; but——"’ and here Dick shuffled his feet un. 
easily. 

“ But what ?’’ 

“There is one drawback to the thing.” 

** Ah! yes!’ 

**Lucy’s father is dead: and—and if I marry Lucy, I am 
afraid it will be like marrrying her mother also.” 

“You must certainly have an understanding, Dick.” 

** And that is rather unpleasant to begin with; not but what 
uhe old lady is a good sort of a creature, and she makes a deuce 
of a fuss with me,” the young fellow, added, with a show of cheer- 
fulness. 

‘* They always do,” replied Arthur, with a sigh, and wondering 
whether Maud Linden had a widowed mother. 

“But I tell you what, old boy,’’ said Dick, bashfully, ‘‘ I 
expect we shall meet Lucy, and the old lady in the gardens, and 
then you can judge for yourself from what I have told you about 
the dear girl.” 

But as the adventures of our hero that day, were to terminate 
with an event which reveals the first glimpse of the mystery in 

which the story is enveloped, we will begin a new chapter to 
describe them, 
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CHPTER IV. 
IN WHICH ARTHUR BERESFORD IS HEROIC, 


Ir is no difficult affair to reach the Zoological Gardens, though 
is not so easy to find any particular person when you get there, if 
the appointment has been an indefinite ‘‘ We shall see you in the 

gardens.” 

Whether Mr. Richard Dowling had made any such indefinite 
appointment with Lucy and her amma, or whether he had made 
none at all, is a question which we have not here to decide. 

« Have you seen the two-headed chimpanzee yet t’’ Dick asked 
in the mdgt,indifferent way in the world, almost as soon as they 
entered théigurden gates. 

‘‘No; I bave not been here since I was quite a boy,” Arthur 
replied. 

“ Ah, then, we had better find that out the first thing,’ retorted 
Dick, with considerable eagerness. 

‘It is just the feeding time for the lions. I vote we first of all 
should visit them.’’ 

“Oh, just as you like,’’ said Dick, somewhat discontentedly. 
‘* The lions are not much to see, though. One can see lions any 
day.”’ 

However, to the lions’ cages they went, and a very interesting 
sight it was to the simple and unsophisticated mind of Arthur 
Beresford to see those; majestic beasts seize their mid-day meal be- 
tween the bars, and roar their satisfaction as they tore their mighty 
rations piece by piece. 

‘What is the matter with you, Dick ? Don’t you feel well?” 
said Arthur suddenly, noticing his friend’s dejected and despondent 
looks. 

“Nothing at all. I am quite well. What put such an idea 
into your head ?”’ 

‘Oh, I fancied you looked——”’ 

“ Psha! old fellow, I’m all right,’’ returned his friend, brighten. 
ing up. ‘And now, Beresford,’ he added, carelessly, “I think 
the best thing we can do is to work our way round to the two-headed 
chimpanzee.”’ 

‘*'You seem awfully fond, Dick, of the two-headed chim- 
Panzee.”’ 

Dick glanced suspiciously into his companion’s face, and then 
grew sulky once more. 

“What the deuce do you mean, Beresford, by that?” he 
demanded, angrily, ‘1 dou’t care anything about egy a pias : 
We'll go, if you prefer it, to the hippopotamus, or the Bins 
I'd as soon look at one infernal beast as the other,” , 
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‘* No,” said Arthur, good-naturedly, “ I am quite as anxious as 
you to see the two-headed chimpanzee. I never heard of such a 
creature before.’’ A fresh importatiou, I suppose, and quite a new 
thing.”’ 

The monkey-house was soon reached. 

*“* Here it is, Beresford; this way,’’ cried Dick, rushing for- 
ward. 

And there, before the cage of the extraordinary biped, with the 
double.cranium distinctly defined, stood two ladies dressed in black. 
One of them was very tall and thin, and wore a widow’s weeds ; the 
other was rather short and plump, with rosy cheeks, that dimpled 
with goodness knows how many smiles, as the gentle:en 
approached. 

‘* Mrs. Meadows and Lucy! Who would have expected to see 
you here to-day?” exclaimed Mr. Downing, shaking hands with 
the two ladies, and appearing equally astonished and pleased. 

**Isn’t it remarkable, mamma, that Mr. Downing should come 
here t’’ cried Lucy, blushing and dimpling, and looking uncom- 
monly pretty in her black silk, her neat white cvullar, and her 
ermine furr. ‘Just as were talking about him, too.”’ 

“Talking about me, were you? I hope, ladies, that my character 
has not suffered in the ordeal.’’ 

“No, Mr. Downing, returned the tal] widow, with a melancholy. 
smile ; “ your character will not suffer in our bands.” 

Then she sighed and clasped her hands, as though breathing a 
silent prayer to heaven, that it might not suffer at the hands of 
anybody else. 

Dick was not disposed to observe that sigh, so he hastily intro- 
duced his friend to Mrs. Meadows and Miss Lucy. The latter 
curtsied to Arthur, and dimpled and smiled—it seemed her nature, 
when anybody looked at her, to dimple and smile; and her mamma 
returned our hero's salutation with a solemn and melancholy incli- 
nation of her widow’s weeds. 

“¢ Weil,” said Dick, gaily, ‘I suppose we don’t want to stop 
here all night? We may as well be on the move, and see what 
other interesting objects of zoology we can discover elsewhere. 

“ As you please, Mr. Downing,” sighed mamma, in a resigned 
tone. I suppose you two children will like to walk together ?”’ she 
added, with a benevolent smile. ‘“‘ Well, go on, young folks; Mr. 
Beresford and | will follow if you lead the way.”’ 

At which proposal Mr. Beresford was by no means pleased. 

“Stop a moment, Dick,’’ that rather indignant gentleman 

ted. ‘“* You may bave forgotten, but allow me to remind 
you that I have not yet bad a glimpse of that interesting double. 
headed gorilla, or whatever was the creature that you were guod 


enough to bring me here to see,” 
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“Oh!” said Dick, rubbing his nose ; “ you mean the two-headed 
chimpanzee! Well, we may as well look at it, perhaps, now we 
are here.”’ 

When this gratifying being had been duly inspected ; and when 
Lucy, having tried to rub the crevice which separated the double 
skull with the point of her umbrella, the aggrieved animal snarled, 
and bit off the knob, and after Lucy, having laughed at this 
accident as though it were a capital bit of fun, appealed te Dick 
whether he didn’t consider the chimpanzee ‘‘ a delightful old fellow,” 
and whether he wasn’t like Mr. Smith (a mutual friend of theirs) 
in the face,—when all this had happened, I say, Dick and Lucy, 
chatting joyously, tripped arm in arm from the monkey-house, and 
left Mr. Beresford and mamma to follow as they pleased. 

‘* We must make haste,’’ observed Arthur, rather sulkily, ‘‘ or 
we shall lose sight of them.’’ 

“They walk so quickly, Mr. Beresford—those young peuple,’’ 
answered the widow, with a dismal smile, as they followed in pur- 
suit. ‘‘ Ah! what a blessed thing it is to be young and happy! I 
was young and happy once—young and happy once.”’ 

‘* Were you indeed, madam? Dear me!’’ 

“ Sir?” 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mrs. Meadows,”’ returned Arthur, hastily. 
“T trust you are not unhappy now.” 

The widow shook her head. 

“ No, sir—I was happy once; but my days have been days of 
sorrow since poor Mr. Meadows died. Ah! if you had known Mr. 
Meadows, you would have liked him ; everybody liked him, he was 
so gentle and kind. In his last illness, Mr. Beresford, he was laid 
up for fourteen months and never left his bed ; but he never once 
groaned nor turned up his eyes.’’ 

‘‘ What a pity, madam, that such a man should be taken 
away !’’ said Arthur, sympathetically, and thinking he had never 
seen such a tall, gaunt woman as the lady by his side. 

‘You may so, Mr. Beresford,”’ answered the widow, applying 
her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘‘ Why was I not taken? and why 
was he not leit ?”’ 

‘* It is difficult to say madam, certainly,” 

«That man was fourteen months and nothing passed: his lips 
but arrowroot and beef-tea, His death was a blessed thing, neo rene 
man; I sat by the bedside for seven hours with his poor dear 
in mine. ‘ Lucy !’ said he——’”’ 

“That was your daughter, 1 suppose ?’’ interrupted Arthur, 
hastily. 

“No, Mr. Beresford, > answered Mrs. Meadows, with some 
asperity, ‘“‘ that was me,” 
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“ Your daughter and my friend, Downing seem rather attached 
to each other,’’ added the young man, anxious that the subject 
should be changed. | 

** They are attached. I hope, Mr. Beresford, it will turn out 
well. They are giddy, thoughtless lambs. ‘hey think the world 
neptage is befure them ; they never reflect how soon they will have 
to ie.”’ 

** Perhaps, madam, it is as well they should not.” 

** Do not say that, my dear young friend. We should all re. 
member that life is but a blade of grass. I shall like to see the 
poor child settled, and thea I am prepared aud willing to sink into 
my grave. The only request I shall make them, Mr. Beresford, 
is that they will place me by my pour dear husband's side.”’ 

For ue last twenty minutes or more, Arthur had lost sight of 
Lucy and her lover, who appeared to his intense disgust, resolved 
to leave him and the elder lady to themselves. 

At this juncture, however, they met this thoughtless young 
couple laughing and prattling, as they emerged from some sudden 
curve or grove in the gardens. 

“ Holloa, Arthur, old fellow!’ cried Dick ; ‘‘ and how are you 
getting on? How do you like the Zoo. ?” 

** We've been to look at the darling crocodiles, mamma,” 
exclaimed Lucy, joyously, ‘‘and the dear old elephant actually 
took a bun with his trunk out of my hand! Oh, I think the Zoo. 
is the jolliest place in the whole world; don’t you, Dick?” 

Dick said he certainly did, whereat Arthur, with a touch of 
sarcasm, replied that he liked the gardens well enough, but that 
nothing in the world should ever iniuce him again two pay a visit 
to the two-headed chimpanzee. 

If Mr. Downing had any notion of again parting company with 
his friend, that intention was frustrated ; for Arihur Beresford, as 
speedily as politeness permitted, quitted Mrs. Meadow's side, and 
drew Lucy into conversation, thus compelling the other gentleman 
to entertain her mamma. 

Whether this arrangement was agreeable to Richard or 
otherwise, probably his friend little cared. Probably it was not 
exactly what he desired; for in a very short space of time he 
found out that the hour was growing late, and that if they wen 
going to the theatre, it was expedient they should now leave the 


“ Dick has asked me to go to the theatre with him to-night, 
but I don’t suppose mamma will yo,”’ Lucy said. 

*“* Never mind,” said Arthur ; ‘** you will go?” 

“If mamma will let me, of course, as Dick wishes it,’ Lucy 
replied. 
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Arthur Beresford, however, was doomed not to visit the theatre 
that night. 

The party bad just quitted the Zoological Gardens, and 
emerged into the outer circle round Regent’s Park, when, in the 
distance, the sound of s!outing men fel] upon their ears. Hastily 
turping in the direction, they perceived a small basket chaise, in 
which two ladies were seated, coming towards them at a furious 
pace, with a crowd of shouting pedestrians in pursuit, 

To grasp the fact that the spirited horse had taken fright 
and that the ladies had lost control of bim was for Arthur 
Beresford a moment’s intution—to comprehend that one of those 
two terrified ladies was Maud Linden required but a moment 
more. Almost by iavoluntary impulse, he threw himself into the 
middle of the road, and tried to stop the frightened horse by holding 
up his arms. The terrified animal shied at the obstacle thus 
thrown across his path, but never relaxed his head-long career. 
In another moment the carriage would have been dashed against 
@ projecting post, Arthur sprang at the horse’s head, and 
seiziug the bridle with both hands, allowed himself to be dragged 
along the ground for half-a-dozen yards, Then the danger was 
over at once; for the horse was brvught to a stand-still, and re. 
mained panting, foaming, and quivering, through terror, in every 
limb. 

But Arthur Beresford could not rise. A crowd was soon 
collected round him, and Disk Downing was supporting him in 
his arms. 
~ .“ Are you hurt, old fellow ?’’ the latter asked. 

“ Rather, I’m afraid ; but I don’t think much,” answered our 
hero in a faint voice, And then he closed his eyes. 

A medical man was not long coming to the spot, and by his 
directions Arthur was carried to his surgery in one of the streets 
running from the park towards the Hampstead Road. 

‘* No bones broken, or anything of that sort, I hope,” said 
Dick, assuming a cheerful tone. 

‘I don’t think it is much,” answered his friend, smiling 
and pressing his hands. 

“ No, no,’ said the doctor, soothingly, having partially stripped 
and examined his patient where the latter complained of any 
pain. ‘* Only a few bruises, I think ; that is all. I understand 
the ladies have a goodedeal to thank you for, my friend; and 
that, no doubt, will repay you for any little temporary pain.” 

The doctor smiled and winked at bis joke; but Arthur blushed 
faintly, yet nevertheless felt pleased. 

“ Where are the ladies ? "Ate théy side he'll: 
“Quite safe. old a " auswered Dick, * Thay cow you 
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were also safe—safe at least in the doctor's hands, before they 
would go away.” 

‘* And where are Mrs. Meadows and Lucy ?”’ 

“Oh, I sent them home, while I came to look after you. 
Poor Lucy was terribly alarmed, you know. I promised her I 
would let them know this evening how you were getting on.” 

“Thanks, Dick. If you'll see me put into a cab, as soon as 
the doctor will let me go, I will not detain you. I know you 
want to see Lucy, old fellow; and I confess she is a very nice girl ; 
but, Dick, I don’t at all like the two-headed chimpanzee,”’ 

In the course of half-an-hour, and just as Downing was making 
arrangements to remove his friend ina cab to his own lodgings, 
Dr. Lee drove up to the door. 

** No injury of a serious character, I trust ?’’ said that gentle- 
man, to the other medical man to whom he was professionally well 
known. 

‘* Not at all, my dear sir,’’ his brother practitioner said. “ Only 

a few contusions and a little shaking—nothing more, I can assure 
you.” 
‘* My dear Beresford, I am sorry to find you in such a plight,” 
said Dr. Lee, kindly taking a seat by the young man’s side. “ But 
Dr. Brown informs me you are not much hurt, so you must at 
once allow me to thank you—to thank you more than I know how 
to express—for the service you have rendered my dear niece and 
her friend, Miss Baxter.’’ 

“ Was the other lady Miss Baxte.? I was aware Miss Linden 
was in the chaise,” said Arthur, a s.\: ht colour suffusing his cheeks, 
** but I did not observe her friend.” 

‘* Yes, she was the other damsel who owes to you her life— 
ne you did not notice her,’’ said the doctor, with a faint 
smile. 

‘* However, I will thank you for my niece, and Mr. Baxter 
must thank you for his daughter. Though, I assure you, both the 
girls are anxious to thank you personally themselves,” 

** Really, sir, too much is mad: of the little service.”’ 

“ Yes—yes, of course—cela va sans dire,” interrupted his friend, 
laughing. ‘‘ Meanwhile, my wife has commissioned me, aiter 
having first ascertained that you have not broken your neck, to 
take you back with me for a few days, in order that she may be 
your nurse. Now let us see where you are burt ?”” 

“ The left side of the collar-bone appears to be bruised the 
most,” said Dr. Brown. 

“ But, doctor, really I——”’ 

“* Off with your waistcoat, young fellow! Stay, let me assist 
you. A little lower down? Oh, well, I don’t think it is much; a 
few days rest, you know, to get over the shake, and then==="’ 
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But suddenly the doctor stopped, and an earnest, anxious ex- 
pressiun took possession of his face, as he examined his patient’s 
chest. 

‘‘Am J badly hurt, doctor ?”” demanded Arthur, who had re- 
marked the sudden change in the demeanour of his friend. 

‘*No, no,” said the doctor, Wastily; “‘ make your mind easy 
about that. But you must come home with me, Cao you walk? 
Well, perhaps your friend will help you to my brougham, which is 
waiting for us at the door.” 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT IT WAS THE DOCTOR SAW, 


THERE are certain pleasures in being an invalid ; provided, 
however, that you be not very ill. Now, as soon as Arthur 
Beresford entered the house in Welbeck Street, where Dr. Lee re- 
sided, he found himself overwhelmed with a solicitude and attention, 
which could not have been accorded w him if he had been con- 
sidered in perfect health. 

Mrs. Lee, who was a stout, kindly woman, somewhat blunt in 
speech, but kind at heart, wanted to send our hero to bed at once, 
ani the more he protested that he really was not hurt, the more 
anxious was she that be should meekly resign himself to be 
nursed, 

Dr. Lee, however, opporturely came to his rescue here, 

‘‘tet him eit up, my dear, if he likes: he only wants quiet 
and rest,”’ 

“Very well, Robert-~-you know best,” returned his wife, 
stiffly, not liking to be thwarted in her anticipated pleasure of 
having a patient ty nurse. ‘‘ The poor young man, seems to me 
to be terribly shaken—-very terribly shaken, indeed.” 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Lee, as be wishes it, he will be more comfort. 
able in the easy chair ty the fire,” suggested Miss Baxter, 
quietly. 

“With a pillow, aunt, to prop up his poor back, you know,” 
added Maud. 

In vain Arthur protested that the few bruises he had received 
did not require that be sbould be treated as though every bore in 
his body was smashed. 

‘You must really keep yourself quict, Mr. Beresford, and 
submit to whatever we may command,” said Maud, smiling, and 
in a soft voice, to hear which Arthur would have consented to 
submit to anything. 

“ But, Miss Linden, it seems abeurd—-—”"’ 

‘* Aunt said that we were to Le sure and not let you agitate 
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yourself, If she finds we have disobeyed her, she will think, Mr. 
Beresford, that we are very careless, and not very g rateful for—for 
all that we owe to your generosity and bravery.” 

“You'll find, Beresford, that you will have to do just as they 
tell you,”” said Dr. Lee, entering the room. ‘The women are 
masters of this house, I assure you; no male inhabitant has the 
least will of his own.”’ 

“Well, doctor, Iam very grateful for all this kindness, and I'll 
submit passively, for thisday. But, really, with the exception of 
a few trifling pains when I move, and a little stiffness, I cannot 
believe I have any rightto claim the treatment of an invalid. 
Besides, I must not think of idleness, you know. My engagement 
with the Company——”’ 

“You may make your mind quite easy on that score, I am 
certain,’’ Emily Baxter interrupted, looking up from the needle- 
work, upon which she was employed. ‘‘ Papa is coming here this 
evening, and I am confident he can arrange all that.”’ 

All argument against submission and repose being thus 
exhausted, Arthur Beresford sank back into his cushions to enjoy 
the comforts of his not disagreeable position. 

Despite however, his assertions, he was subject to considerable 
pain. He had strained his arms, ard the gravel of the road had 
cut through his trousers, and deeply grazed the skin of his right 
knee and shin. Again, by some means he had received a severe 
blow on the collar bone, and he had observed with some feeling of 
uneasiness the marked change in the demeanour of Dr. Lee, as 
that gentleman bad examined that part. Truly, however, he spoke, 
when he declared to the ladies his own conviction that he was not 
seriously hurt. 

Mr. Baxter came round in the evening to fetch his daughter 
home, and he speedily reassured Arthur as to making matters 
pleasant at the Candlestick-makers’ Hall, and joked with his 
daughter and Miss Linden upon their exploits of the afternoon. 

“This comes of young ladies trying to drive,’’ he said, slyly, 
and addressing Maud. 

“T assure you, Mr. Baxter, I have frequently driven in the 
country, as well as uncle’s pony when I have been staying here in 
town. and I have never met with the slightest accident before.” 

“It was no fault of ours, papa,’’ added Emily Baxter, taking 
up the cudgels in her friend's behalf. ‘‘The horse was frightened 
by a band that was playing in the park.” 

“And enough to frighten them, too, my dear,” returned the 
olly lawyer, who, by the by, when engaged in business was the 
gravest of the grave. ‘‘I don’t care much about music myself of 
any kind, but hurdy-gurdies, barrel-organs, and German bands 
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would frighten me,'I believe, and make me run away like the 
pony—especially if I had the pretty girls to run away with, as he 
had,” 

‘‘T am glad, for your sake, that Mr. Baxter doesn’t hear ‘you 
say so,’ answered. Maud, blushing at being called a pretty girl. 

‘* Mamma is used to hearing him talk all kinds of nonsence, so 
she would value it for what it is worth,’’ Emily Baxter said, fondly 
resting upon her father’s shoulder her own fair hand. 

“ Baxter,’ whispered Dr. Lee, in the ear of his friend, in the 
early part of the evening, ‘‘ will you follow me into the surgery, 
presently, please ?”’ 

“ The surgery !’’ 

‘T shall not detain you.” 

Soon afterwards, while Emily Baxter and Maud were amusing 
themselves and entertaining the apts with a little music, and 
Mrs. Lee was reading the last new novel by the fireside, Mr. Bax- 
ter followed the doctor from the room. ; 

‘Take a seat; please,” said the latter, motioning to a chair and 
carefully closing the surgery door. 

‘* You do not propose to perform a surgical operation upon me, 
I trust ?” ‘said the lawyer, laughing, as he seated himself. 

‘* By no means,” replied his friend, with a grave smile. “‘I 
wish merely to acquaint you with a most curious fact that has re- 
cently come to my knowledge, and to ask your advice on the 
subject.” 

‘* Very well. Is it legal advice you require ?”’ 

‘‘Scarcely so. However, you shall hear. Do you remember a 
conversation that occurred about a month ago, in, the library up- 
stairs, when you and Maud and I were seated round the fire in the 
twilight ¢’* 

Mr, Baxter reflected a moment, and then he said, ‘‘ Do you 
mean about the story of the ‘Man in the Iron Mask?’ ”’ 

“ Exactly.” 

** Yes, I remember it perfectly.’’ 

“And do you remember, also, the story I then related to you of 
my adventures at St. Peter’s, near Dover, that happened to me one 
summer night about four-and-tweuty years ago ?’’ 

** Perfectly, also.”’ 

“That I-was~ called most mysteriously to attend a young 
woman, and that upon the breast of the child that was then born 
I observed a most peculiar mark 1” 

‘* A cross, was it not ?”’ 

“It was a most distinct mark, resembling a pink cross,” 
returned Dr. Lee, with some excitement in his tone, as he arose 
from his chair and stood before the fire. ‘ 
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“That was how you described it before. Well!’ 

‘« This then, Baxter, is the fact about which I desired to con- 
verse with you,’’ the other answered in a low, earnest tone, “I 
have seen that child—now a grown man—this day. He is Arthur 
Beresford. When I was examining his chest this afternoon, on his 
left breast I saw, grown large as he has grown, but identical in 
shape, the mark of the pink cross J saw upon his bosom as a babe.” 





A DECEMBER GALE. 


GREAT wind.swept masses, cloudy vapours fly, 

Like beaten hosts, ath wart the under sky, 

Long straggling branches, lean and coldly bare, 
Wave, wildly tossing, heaven-raised arms in air. 


Loud roars the gale, from western oceans vast, 
From many a league of white-maned breakers passed, 


From many an isle in tropic splendour framed, 
From many a rock and surf.crowned reef unnamed. 


Loud roars the gale, with joyous voice and free. 
O gale! what joy to blend my life with thee ! 
To hurrying spurn the dull, unchanging shore, 
And outward flying, move for evermore | 


Great wind-swept masses, cloudy vapours fly, 
Like beaten hosts, athwart the under sky, 
Long straggling branches, lean and coldly bare, 
Wave, wildly tossing, heaven-raised arms in air. 


Francis H. Hemury. 
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THREE DAYS IN THE PEAK DISTRICT. 
BY HORACE PEARCE, F.L§. 


As I left the Miller’s Dale station, on the Midland route to Man. 
chester, and took the road that skirts the deep Dale of this rocky 
edge of ! Derbyshire, a passing shower had left clear spaces of sky 
behind it, through which a glinting light shone on the terraced 
and precipitous limestone rocks, beneath which, and curving in 
great picturesqueness, the river swiftly and sonorously pours along. 
On the brow of the Dale I paused a moment, to mark the bold 
features of the deep and tortuous valley, the bright aerial effect of 
the light, the clouds assuming lovely forms after the rain, then 
started off across the somewhat dreary and upland moor of lime- 
stone, covered with scanty herbage, that stretches away to Castleton, 
my evening’s destination. Presently I overtook a pleasant old 
fellow, with black bag, going to Hope, who remarked on the 
scenery thereabout: ‘‘ We think little of these places when living 
among them: been in Manchester many years now: and they 
seem fair, after being away.’’ Together we looked over Tideswell 
church, having soon reached that ancient and quaint village, with 
its wide, open spaces and plentiful water supply, and stream cours- 
ing down the main street. The tower of the church struck me as 
being handsome, having curious but rich pinnacles on tall turrets, 
all reared well above the tower. Some features of Transition 
Early English into Perpendicular are good, and one or two of the 
windows pure and large; while there is now some good carving of 
stalls and pulpit. This church has monuments to ancestors of the 
present Lord Lytton, with several others worthy of note, such as 
that black marble slab, with effigy of Robert Paraglove, sometime 
suffragan Bishop of Hull; and a few good brasses, with fine old 
tomb in south transept. Leaving the old village, it was amusing 
to observe the curiosity with which four bright-faced girls regarded 
myself and knapsack, a phenomenon not frequent in the place, or, 
at any rate, fair game for laughing eyes. Rather beyond half-a- 
mile away, my fellow pedestrian and I parted company at Tides- 
well Lane Head, a well-known spot ; for do not sie roads there 
converge? Six ways: truly the Ordnance Map is a useful com- 
panion! He to Hope: myself to Castleton: two for a few 
moments journeying life together, separating then as absolutely : 
the orbits of our distinct ‘lives just for once touching, upon that 
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So open, treeless, and dreary became the way for the next five 
miles, it was a relief to chat a moment with a farm labourer, and 
exchange a word with a child taking back cows to their pasture 
for the night: for silence and loneliness seemed to brood over the 
desolate moorland. Yet there was a marked and somewhat inter- 
esting character about the locality: wide sweep of view: innu. 
merable stone walls running all over the place in long lines: 
deserted round chimnies of forsaken lead mines: rough, but 
gleaming masses of broken limestone, where the metal is still 
sought: little valleys cut back up into the moor: and all the way 
in view far lines of edges and hills across the dales, slumbering in 
evening purple and grey. I found in my way what may be termed 
the limestone plantain, namely, Plantago media, with its 
flower-heads: and the golden flowers of Helianthemum vulgare, 
that seems fond of high places, as also does the lovely and rare 
Yellow Heartsease, Viola lutea, growing not far away. Ther, 
was abundance of Ononis arvensis, and of that very pretty little 
Eyebright (well deserving the name) Luprasia officinalis: while 
the white.flowered Stonecrop, Sedum anglicum graced the walls, 
being very late in flower from the exposed position. At last the 
road changed and swerved round, curving to reduce the great 
descent into the beautiful Hope Dale, then seen but dimly as it 
lay spread out below in the evening gloom ; so striking off across 
steep fields, I presently regained the road,‘where is obtained a 
bold view, with Castleton snugly reposing under the hillside at 
the head of the valley, whereof the church clock had just solemnly 
told the hour of seven, as I set foot in the Castle Hotel. 

Early next morning I was wending my way up the very steep 
grassy slope leading to the ancient feudal fortress of the Peverels, 
placed so securely on the tongue of rock that separates the lofty 
opening of the Peak Cavern from the romantic and precipitous 
Cave Dale: a position in olden times almost impregnable, being 
approached only up the steep courtyard in front, itself protected 
by wall and tower. Out of remote antiquity it stands, that grey 
tower, grim with the tempests of ages, shattered in part and deso- — 
late, yet an absolute fact of the far-gone time, reared for self. 
protection by some lord of the Dales in time so distant we know 
not when, but lending to-day a picturesque charm to the spot, and — 
the very centre of the civilisation now clustered beneath its walls. 
Looking up at its ancient windows and firm but rude masonry, it 
is difficult to realise that at least six hundred years have rolled 
over it—that stern tower, going to entire ruin so surely, yet by 
stages so exceedingly slow. In the distant days what eyes have 
gazed from those windows on the same beautiful landscape, in a 
unlight exactly like ours of today! For the prospect thence is 
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fair, as the eye ranges round the green hill-sides closing in that 
head of the valley, with broad sheep-walks high up, and rich 
meadows below extending to Hope, and far down the Dale, which 
gradually widens into a charming pastoral expanse. Greyly and 
enugly does Castleton repose below, closely clustered as if in shelter 
from winds that sweep the 0), en heights’ above, where Mam Tor 
soars notably in the sweep of hills that go half round the Dale in 
pleasing undulations ; while loftier bits tell up beyond. 

After a substantial breakfast | set off for a grand ramble over 
hill and dale, in sunlight very brilliant dashed across the landscape, 
“making a fellow feel jolly whether or no,”’ as one of three 


pedestrians, also staying the night at the Castle Hotel, had re. 
marked, as we fraternised after looking at some curious names in 


the visitors’ book: such names as Winpenny, Campion, Blagg, 
Harrop, Pattenden, Hirst, Braddock, and other northern designa- 
tions. Brilliant truly it was. 

Intense gleams shot across the fields that fresh September 
morning, and lit up the wild-flowers on waysides, such as the fine 
Geranium pratense, of which a few flowers lingered, though most 
plants were in fruit,—that large and purple geranium, one of our 
most showy wild-flowers; also Mentha aquatica, or water mint, 
with its lavender-coloured globular flower heads and strong aro- 
matic scent, as well as the early Valeriani Oficinalis with flowers of 
pale pink and leaves deeply divided—a tall marsh-loving plant 
not often found. But to proceed. 

After passing the little village of Hope, with its church 
possessing a peculiar spire and enormous gargoyles of most grotesque 
form, and after crossing the Alport river, I made way up steep 
fields to Twitch Hill farm, placed high up above the Dale, and 
rested by ready consent of the good housewife while a cloud got 
away. How hospitable I have mostly found the farmers and ‘poor 
folk in remote and lonely places! ‘So kind, so noble in offering 
their best shelter and sustenance! So high, i wondered if they had 
much snow; said the farmer's wife, “It is wet, by times, up on 
these tops.” No doubt ; but that morning the clouds went away 
quickly, and a burst of sun followed, that lit into brighter purple 
the bells of heather so beautifully clothing the broad slopes of the 
Win Hill, to the top of which I shortly climbed, and sat me down 
on a flat rock, What & glorious weer The entire Dale of Hope 
lay at my feet, green lined by brown hedges, a long reach of pas- 
turage, dappled with golden sunshine, and up from which ‘came 
very pleasantly to the ear the musical rythm of Up from 
yonder spire there—bells truly of Hope, giving just the 
human charm to the prospect.. Out sony te eat 3 
way of the previous evening, and the long lines’ 
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moors. How charming those alternations of light and shadow 
moving down the Dale! as islands of white or grey clouds in the 
blue, cast black shadows on the fields. But on moving to the 
opposite side of the Hill—grand! Several fine valleys converge 
just below, coming down from the Peak in all their winding rich- 
ness of rocky broken edyes, glades of brightest green, and wooded 
slopes, Perhaps the finest is that of the Derwent, truly dwr gwent 
or fair water, if we comprise its rocky setting upwards and narrow 
fringes of wood below, that seem to close up the course of the river 
below Hathersage. But how pretty the Woodlands Dale, at the 
foot of this Win Hill, so green and so begirt with wood, so winding. 

Beyond lay the bold Alport Dale, with its craggy escarpments 
of rock, going away darkly into the far recesses of The Peak. 
Again, parts of other Dales came upon the sight, going away inte 
the great brown mountains and woodlands that extend far and wide 
in many brown and purple undulations; very rich in tone, very 
large in rolling masses, taking fine shading of sun and cloud, very 
free, very inviting to the imagination to range all their wildness 
and beauty. 

I sat long, charmed. Three travellers crossed the hill diagonally 
below me, among the purple heath, when we exchanged a distant 
greeting. I sat long, for a more exquisite light and shadow could 
scarcely be, burnishing the mountains into gold, or leaving in purple 
solemnity some grand moor. I would have given much could 
some few friends at that supreme moment have sat beside me 
without the trouble of the way. The glory of a heavenly sky 
lay on the earth, imparting an aspect ef bright repose. 

After descending the long slope I crossed the Alport river by a 
good stone bridge, and walked a mile or more up the Woodlands 
Dale, so charming in steep woods and green lofty hillsides, though 


my way lay differently ; but the scenery was very attractive, like © 


arich bit of Devonshire. I found thereabout still in flower the 
vigorously-growing Hawkweed (Hieracium umbellatum), with its 


showy golden flowers ; also the Golden Rod (Solidago Virga-aurea), — 


likewise a telling and beautiful wild-flower; while Wood Ger- 
mander (Zeucrium scorodonia) was most plentiful under the trees, 
but gone to seed. Then, again, at the junction or confluence 
of the Alport and Derwent rivers, I found a specimen of the 
rather rare Sneezewort or Milfoil (Achillea ptarmica), still showing 


its composite white flowers. Hearing the roar of falling water, | 


deviated down to the Alport, to find a picturesque bit of scenery, 


where the river plunges over shelving masses of rock, in a 
pronounced and sonorous manner. Next I retraced my steps and — 
continued on to the confluence with the Derwent, standing some — 


fime at the nearest possible footing to the union, and looking dowa 
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on the swirling waters, It is a suggestive point, where two rivers 
meet: like two lives hitherto strange and widely apart, blending 
o go on together. 

I started up the Derwent Valley. The morning was very fair, 
and shadows of lovely clouds crept about the great edges of 
high rocks running up the Dale on its eastern side in effective, 
broken lines. Presently I reached Derwent Chapel, pleasantly put 
where the valley widens, aud notable for possessing a fine old 
hall, said to have belonged to the Balguys and Newdegates, but 
now the property of his Grace of Norfolk: a comfortable ancient 
mansion to all appearance, strangely built of stone, and with fine 
walled gardens. Passing across a stone foot-bridge there, I ascended 
and crossed the ridge that separates the Derwent and Woodland’s 
Dales, and in so doing obtained a fine view of the course of the 
river, almost up to its source and downwards; also of the grand 
terrace of Gritstone, called Derwent edge, that attains an ele. 
vation above the sea of 1764 feet, at a point called Black Tor, 
and forms a very bold escarpment of cliff, broken away abruptly 
from a comparately level height, along the crest of which you see 
strange groups of rocks, piled and tabular and fantastic, left in 
their wild confusion by rain, wind, frost, and tempests of thousands 
of years, looking like remains of old castles, or altars of the Druids. 
These old Moors and edges are grand in their intractable wildness 
and ancient desolation, yielding surely to time, but evidences of 
an enormous past, out of which they rear themselves to-day, with 
their huge brown shoulders and heathery backs, to do good work in 
attracting clouds to feed the rivers. 

What fine lichens adorned the stone walls running in long lines 
about the ridge I passed over, orange and greens and beautiful 
shades of grey! Again I reached the upper Woodlands Dale, in a 
most brilliant sunshine : surely the light is more intense in such a 
pure atmosphere, making one feel like a bird whose very bones are 
being aérated by the life-giving breezes of heaven. How glorious 
were the clouds that day, soaring in exquisite whiteness into the 
pure deep blue! That was distant thunder, surely, echoing among 
the mountains. Verily so; but how far ; and how warm and sunny 
in that valley the air breathed along! On I wended, and struck 
up the side valley, ‘or Alport Dale, to the Castles Farm, where I 
stayed awhile and had two glasses of good milk for a penny. Two 
clean and bright-faced girls were there, aged four and six, one dark-. 
eyed and pretty. I gave a new penny to one and the milk penny 
to the other, to them quite a store, as they prattled away and 
laughed as heartily as little mountain maidens can. I had a chat 
with the elder people of the farm; much snow for weeks at a time, 
most winters they reported, and abundance of rain; so bidding all” 
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farewell, I struck up the hill side for Alport Castle Rocks, a most 
wild and strange assemblage of piled crags, reared one upon another 
in Jarge confusion, and separated off from the edge of the cliffs by 
a deep and narrow gorge; one mass resembling greatly some castle 
in ruins, placed high on a narrow detached tongue of the mountain, 
the slopes below vastly cumbered with great fallen blocks,—a 
marked-example of the effect of weathering upon Gritstone rocks : 
these and much of the country on this side the Derwent, as also to 
a considerable extent on the western side, being of the Millstone 
Grit series, lying geologically directly beneath the coal measures 
and directly above the carboniferous or mountain limestone ; the 
gritstone and limestone making up most of the surface in this 
part of Derbyshire, as also in the west of Yorkshire. 

Here 1 would take occasion to remark how greatly the litho. 
logical characters of different rocks affect the scenery of different 
districts. How smooth, for instance, are most of the features of a 
Triassic district! how bold, abrupt, and sharply defined the out. 
lines of a country composed chiefly of the more ancient or igneous 
rocks! Now few rock formations present so marked and special 
characters of physical geography as the Mountain Limestone, 
Often its broad platforms are seamed, as here in Derbyshire, by 
tortuous and precipitous glens or dales, eaten back in most cases by 
the power of running water operating through long eras of time. 
And these dales have many bluff headland cliffs, banded and 
rounded in a manner never seen in any other rock, with white or 
grey terraces, curiously worn with bands and seams, eaten under, 
often, by ancient waters, though generally so hard and compact, 
Generally a limestone country means a picturesque country, with 
features entirely its own; such as the five valley of the Wye, of 
Derbyshire, and the grand lower course of the river of Tintern. 
But about Castleton and these dales now under discussion—how 
greatly contrasted to this is the Gritstone formation, with quite — 
other mode of disintegration, breaking down in longer and straighter 
lines, falling away in large blocks, and leaving abrupt edges not so 
rounded, and, in place of overhanging, having mostly long slopes in 
the lower parts of its valleys! Notice, moreover,how densely the 
heather coats the gritstone; almost,jif ‘not entirely, absent from 
the limestone. But to proceed. 

After a chat with a shepherd at Alport Bridge, I{passedfup the 
main road of these dales following the Ashop River, in scenery 
rising in magnitude and interest at every step, now and again 
pausing to gaze on some spur or ravine of the great peak mountain 
itself, there extending for miles, broadly to view, coming down 
directly to the rapid river that brawls below the road. The 
proportions of The Peak changed in aspect as I passed on, one 
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piece of moor or crag succeeding another, and mostly clothed with 
a sheet of purple heather, very pleasing, and imparting a special 
grace'to the scenery. Here and there rifts or cwms (in Welsh), 
strike up into the huge mass,down which comes the tumbling 
water torrential. Great sound of streams soothed the ear, as I 
leaned over a stone wall, one of the hundreds thereabout ; horned 
sheep looking up at me from the steep bank of the rushing Ashop 
river, a torrent gleaming in the sun, and (in Shakespeare’s good 
language), ‘* making sweet music with the enamelled stones.’’ 

Ata turn in the road, 22nd mile from Manchester, the view 
became very fine ; opposite the mouth of a great glen, called Fair 
Brook Clough, which strikes grandly far up into the wilds of the 
Peak, and that September afternoon wore a vesture of purple and 
brown, bounded by lofty terraced sides, curving one into another, 
and shut in beyond by a rugyed crest of craggy rocks. The folds 
of the mountain assume very picturesque forms at that point, 
framed in a near environment of wild slopes, that go down pro- 
foundly to the foaming torrents. It seemed a sketch for an artist. 
Wild, and yet possessing beauty in the tone imparted by the 
heather, in the stream, in curves of the ridges. There I felt I 
stood fave to face with Zhe Peak itself, the great mountain mass 
that gives name to the whole region, rising to an altitude of 1981 
feet over sea level, and: comprising a stern and tract some 
eight or more square miles in extent, comparatively level on its 
broad table-land, but plunging down on all sides by slopes mainly 
precipitous; a grand intractable mass of mountain, ground, but 
little known as to all its wild recesses, its rock-bound cloughs, its 
torrents teaming its dark brown sides. Wonderful bits of scenery 
are there, as. the Fair brook above mentioned; Grindsbrook 
Clough, so encircling a fine recess above Edale Chapel, the varied 
hollows at the Head of Edale, and éspecially the noble crags about 
Kinder Scout. 

Less than another mile brought me to the Snake, an inn of 
call most useful in so wild a bit of road.as that from Alport, Bridge 
to Glossop, and to weary pedestrians most acceptable. So to its 
waiting embrace I yielded myself for one Rr yy 
resting. Then sat for a short space onthe stone wall in | 
with three pedestrians, who turned out to be my comrades of the 
coffee-room of the Castle, at. Castleton, on the previous evening. 
So we fraternised, exchanging notes and experience of the wilds, 
discussing plans, and perforce cracking a joke or two, with a hearty 
laugh ; so acceptable is human converse. and a pleasant human 
countepance after a long and lonely wandering. One fell in love 
with my hazel stick, of curious recurved handle, brought from. 
Délgellau ; straight, pleasant to use, uncommon of shape; so valued. 
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a thing becomes when not. to be easily matched. Bidding them 
good speed, and they responding kindly, we separated, they bound 
for Glossop, myself for Castleton, by a different route to that of the 
morping. 

Crossing the main stream at Alport Bridge by a narrow foot- 
bridge, placed where a capital view is had of the Ashop Valley, 
both above and below, with striking sections of old peat beds, where 
the river has recently gnawed away its banks, I passed on up and 
over the long knoll that separates the Woodlands Dale from Edale 
Valley, along an old Roman road, at one point of which there yet 
remains ‘an ancient pillar, probably a landmark for those lonely 
uplands. A little further on, there comes in a beautiful prospect 
of all the Edale Valley, secluded and pleasantly besprinkled with 
homesteads, and begirt by an entire circuit of hills, the great Peak 
forming its northern boundary. The slopes towards the lower 
fields are very pleasing to the eye, and the south side must be warm 
and sheltered. It is a remote basin among the hills, some four 
miles by two in its longest dimensions, with only one outlet, except 
over the ridges. Spread out at my feet, with Mam Tor and his 
companions on the south, The Peak, dark and imposing, north 
and east, it had a peaceful and sequestered aspect, while a grand 
sunset bespread the sky overhead ; a stormy piece of cloud-.c»louring, 
rent and wildly cast abroad, aglow in gold and deep orange, fit 
for the canvas of Turner or Henry Dawson. Now and again, 
distant thunder lent effect to the grandeur of those uplands, as [ 
paced along the hills ying like great crouching animals, lield down 
in their old obedience. 

I went round the old church of Hope—after regaining my road 
of the morning,—a church reminding me of some in Northampton. 
shire, in the way the spire grows out of the tower. Its enormous 
projecting gargoyles are very curious; one, a wild and singular 
animal, forcing open its mouth with its feet or hands, another has 
half swallowed some animal whose hind legs hang out, another 
cannot be described: and all most remarkable and very large. The 
village people stood gossiping where roads met, eying me with 
undisguised curiosity, their fresh rosy faces testifying to the 
healthiness of the spot. Quickly I speed on, for a few raindrops 
fell ; and just as [ entered Castleton, a sharp report of tbunder 
startled the stillness, while eddies of angry-looking clouds surged 


up from the west. Out under the free heaven so long, walking 

ing like four and twenty miles, I was not sorry for the com. 
forts and the ‘‘ease at mine Inn.” For thoroughly to enjoy a 
good hotel, one needs but be out for hours on lonely mountains or 
beside wild streams, and have what Professor Wilson calls “a fair 


sprinkling of the heavens.” 
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Next morning I was out betimes, and passed from the street 
through a narrow rift in the rocks, scarcely wider than will allowa 
person to pass, into Cave Dale, a rocky cleft in the limestone, 
widening into a bluff-guarded dell, with bold rocky pinnacles 
standing up here and there, white and grey, tinted with trailing 
plants, with green slopes of fine grass between and along the 
bottom, while the picturesque old Castle crowns one of the highest 
portions on the western side. It is a delightfully secluded ravine, 
and most of all like a cavern with the roof worn away. It extends, 
curving upwards for about a mile, and as charming a spot for a 
picnic as could well be imagined; the grey tower, beadei up the 
corner, and seeming to grow out of the rock, lending just the 
antiquarian interest desired, and affording from one and another 
points, ample scope for the pencil of the artist. I had, on this 
occasion, time only for a very brief investigation of the interesting 
features of this grassy ravine, but found the rocks largely possessed 
by that local and mostly limestone or chalky plant, the lesser 
meadow-rose ( Zhalictrum minus), growing in the cracks of the rocks, 
and just gone or going into fruit; a plant worthy of some culti- 
vation in our gardens, for its pretty foliage. Also a small-leaved 
saxifrage, probably Saifraga hypnoides. A small cavernous 
hollow just below the Castle, was not long ago explored by Mr. 
Rooke Pennington, and various animal remains, ancient imple- 
ments of stone, and most antique pottery, were brought to light, 
indicating a period of long time, from unknown antiquity down to 
historic times, during all which ages this Cave Dale must have 
existed in almost precisely similar conditions to the present,—one 
out of many proofs of the enormous antiquity of the existing surface 
of the earth, if measured by years or the life of man. 

Atterwards I spent some two hours in seeing three of the largest 
caverns of the district, each well worth a visit, but which I will 
not stay to describe, since long acoounts of them are to be found in 
each ot the guide-books of the peak or of Derbyshire. One remark 
1 would make respecting the one known as Biue John Mine, namely 
that its name might lead a stranger to suppoce it was an artificial 
excavation for that mineral, whereas it consists of one of the greatest 
natural caverns of the whole county. ; 

Any one staying in the district should spend some time at Mr, 
John Tym’s Museum in Castleton, illustrating, as it very copiotsly 
does, the natural history and antiquities of the country around. It 
is well arranged, and there is a remarkably fine series of bones found 
abont two miles away, or rather less, as Windy Knoll, in a recess 
of the rock accidentally opened by quarrymen, but afterwards 
thoroughly worked out by Mr. Pennington, Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, and Mr, John Tym. ‘To: this fissure I repaired, after 
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seeing tle museum, and although filled up again, was fortunate 
enough out of the refuse to find several bones and fragments, with 
teeth of reindeer and watervole, a broken tooth of a bison, and 
small leg bones, probably of the hare. This most interesting fissure 


is situated on the brow of the hill-circuit enclosing the Hope Dale 
on the west, and is led up to by the pass of the Winnetts, or by the 
steep slopes under and adjoining Mam Tor : so that in tie eventof 
herds of wild animals from time to time passing out of the one 
valley into another, they must needs go close by or over this. par- 
ticular spot. And without doubt such was the case, causing now 
and again some animal to fall into the fissure, accumulating to 
astonishing numbers through lapse of time ; or fluods may also have 
added to the number of the remains, by washing in the bones of 
animals that may have perished near to the spot. It appears that 
the remains consisted of bison, at least 34 individuals in number 
indicated: reindeer, between 20 and 30; grisly bear, several 
animals ; wolf, at least 7; also fox, hare, rabbit, and watervole; 
and it is surprising so many animals of the two first were indicated 
by the remains, as the space of the fissure was estimated at about 
twenty-twocubic feet only! Many of the bones were broken in 
extraction, and a few presented the appearance of having been 
gnawed, just slightly, probably by the bears and wolves. These 
remains point to a time when bisons and reindeers in vast herds 
ranged this part of the country, their outskirts prowled after by 
b»ars and wolves ; such herds periodically passing from one part of 
the land to another, at certain seasons of the year, which move- 
ments would at this place converge up the grand ravine of the 
Winnetts. 

When visiting Windy Knoll, in company with a gentleman 
from Wigan, whom I overtook on the road, I passed up the bold 
opening of the Winnetts, or ‘‘ Wind.gates,’’ greatly admiring the 
towering cliffs and headlands of white limestone erecting them- 
selves on each hand, worn by storm and flood, tortured as it were 
into wild and fantastic forms, each short space ascended affording 
new combinations,often with pleasing peeps, like Cave Dale, only on 
a much grander scale. At the top may still be traced two raised 
causeways, curving parallel to each other, but far enough apart 
for pack-horses or mules to pass without their loads touching ; 
such mode of conveyance of goods being the only practicable one 
available for centuries, and not very long discontinued in remote 
parts of the country. 

Leaving my friend to pursue his way to the nearest railway 
station, I ascended Mam Tor, near at hand, elevated about sea level 
1709 feet, and obtained a good p of the whole of the two 


fine Dales of Hope and Edale, between which Mam Tor and its 
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co ntinuations form a great dividing range. These two pastoral 
valleys were most pleasing to gaze down into, with ‘clustered 
or scattered dwellings, smoke of wood rising from many a home. 
stead; while large ranges of hills lay away, north, east, and west, 
far mountain moorlands extending many miles, and the bold Peak 
itself soaring in dignity beyond the valley of Edale. “Very fair it 
was, but not so comprehensive or so bold a view as that from the 
Win Hill. I came upon-a brown shepherd ranging the hill-side, 
with his black-and-white sheep-dog, and, as he leant on a long 
crooked staff, had a chat with him for some time. The elemental 
strife of the hills had left their traces on his wrinkled face, that 
frequently broadened into a hearty laugh,’ but whereupon sat 
mostly a profound solemnity. How the wary dog rolled himself 
up into a ball when lying down, well used to the cold winds and 
sleet of the uplands ! 

Shortly afterwards I set off for Chapel-en-lesFrith, along a 
high road, really lofty, that skirts the range, striking away ‘west 
from Mam Tor, affording wide views of the country stretching 
southwards, but monotonous for about three miles ; relieved, how- 
ever, as it happened, by some grand stormy clouds of sunset, piled 
aloft, orange and ruby, bursting into openings of an exquisite, 
greenish blue, across which lay thin bands of cloudlets, tinted to a 
most delicate rose. Upon approaching Chapel, there came in 
sight, on the right hand, a well-wooded and pastured valley, in the 
lower parts of which one or two cosy villas nestled among the 
foliage. Placed in pleasant environment, Chapel-en-le-Frith con. 
sists chiefly of one long, straggling street; houses mostly poor, 
built of stone. The accommodation for weary travellers I found 
but indifferent ; so before long, following the darkness brooding on 
the hills, I betook myself off to rest. 

Next morning I was up early, in an autumnal haar, or early 
cool September mist. Entering the churchyard, the first thing 
observed was a curious round turret-like building, five feet high, 
like a miniature pound, with names of the dead let into the wall. 
On the left of the entrance gate, top of ‘the wali there, an ancient 
stone coffin lies fastened into the wall,—delightfu!l to the’ careful 
eyes of all antiquarians! Opposite this stands an old cross. The 
yard is véry large, and has many stones, some 200 to 800 years 
old, some quaint and curious. The following uncommon names 
occur :~—Hibbres, Nall, Lomas, Jowle, Grundy, Heald) Marching- 
ton, Linghard, Mortin, Hibbert, Poot. “Many were the ancient 
stones, worn by ages, shewn me by the very wrinkled sexton. 
Upon hearing the bell tolled about eight, -he explained * 
paratory announcing ; to this,effect, said the old fellow :—‘t 
to the noes! One, two, three, four; five; it is’ fore youth or boy ; 
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we toll four for a young girl, just coming into woman’s estate; six 
for a woman ; seven for a man.’’ One or two good tablets adorn 
the interior of the church, which for the most part is very plain, but 

over the communion table a curious and large painting 
of The Last Supper, evidently old. Just in front of the pulpit, I 
noticed what I never saw in any of the many churches seen in my 
wanderings ; that is, a painted board about 18 inches, by 8 or 10 
inches, set upon an iron rod, and having on it spaces for number 
of hymn and the verse which each time are chalked up for the 
benefit of late.comers, or any of the congregation near enough to 
read it, 

From the Midland Railway Station is obtained a pleasing and 
wide view of the scenery of the vale, with the surrounding heights, 
and, in fact, the prospect of Chapel from that point is good, as the 
town stands on a little ridge, seeming the clean village it can 
scarcely be called. I took early train for the Miller's Dale, 
thence went up the winding Wye to Chee Tor, a very noble cliff 
of white rock, perpendicular or even overhanging, and curving ina 
kind of horse-shoe form, and bounding either side of the rapid 
river, which is there confined in a narrow gorge, formed by such 
lofty cliffs. In the finest or inner sides of the sweep, I observed 
one rent or fissure in the rock, where yews and other trees have 
found rooting, during long years. In the stillness otherwise of the 
gorge, the tone of the fleet water was strong in its continuous roar, 
as I looked up at this grand bit of river scenery, in solitude. By- 
and. bye, I proceeded up the stream, crossed it, and mounted a very 
steep wood, to a point directly over one of the longer of the many 
tunnels of the railway, which commanded two sweeps of the Wye, 
and gave a combination of wood, white rock, and water, that must 
delight an artist or any genuine lover of beautiful scenery. 

Descending again into the dale, I passed on down, coming 
soon to a fine bluff of rock on the right hand, hollowed under 
below, but still about forty or fifty feet above the present water 
level, formed by an ancient swirl in the river, and testifying to 
great power of running water acting throughout long, long ages. 
I quite concur in the opinion that considers the whole of this long 
gorge of the Wye to be due to the gnawing power of streams 
swiftly falling to a lower level, and eating down its tortuous course 
into these hard limestone rocks. What strikes one is, the vast 
period of time required. Hear Dr, A. C, Ramsay upon this gorge. 
“The geological history of the Derbyshire Wye is very instructive. 
Jt runs right across part of the great water-shed of England. . 

By the power of running water the valleys were deepened. . . . It 
wes and is a mere case of the wearing action of running water, 
cutting a channel for itgelf from high to lower levels, till, where 
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Rather farther down the dale, I scrambled up among the 
rocks, grass-clothed between in favourable spots, and at length sat 
down to admire a lovely sweep of the picturesque river,—sat down 
on a Clean white stone. It is truly an admirable gorge, the fleet 
river roliing under white rocks, that rear themselves in striking 
contrast to the green of the valley, and are graced with drooping 
ivy here and there. In cracks of the limestone at that spot, I 
found what I never previously noted growing but on walls, A sple- 
nium Rutamuraria, recording also A. Trichomanes, Cystopterie 
fragilis ; and up among loose stones on the edge of the cliff, the 
local and rare Limestone polopody (Polypodium | Robertianum). 
There was also Helianthemum vulgare in plenty. Below Litton 
Bridge, I stood to gaze upon another grand sweep of the river, 
curving round most bold cliffs, that there so steeply rise; no good 
space remains for a road, which consequently has been carried 
over a high ridge. I turned aside to explore Cressbrook Dale, a 
remarkably fine tributary to the main valley, rich in pasturage 
and wood; above which, in very bold variety, lofty white Tors 
glistened in the sun. I was much struck by the great features of 
this noble dale, worthy a long pilgrimage to see, and rich in 
plants, of which latter 1 could afford but scanty examination, but 
in passing, observed abundance of Thalictrum minus, Helianthemum 
vulgare, and a peculiar red-stemmed rose. 

Returning to the Wye and following its course downwards for 
about another mile a great sweep of this Monsal Dale occurs (so 
is the valley there termed) and the grand features yield in wildness 
and cragginess to a richly wooded beauty very charming by con- 
trast, where trees sweep down to the water’s edye, or the river 
retires back in a space which has a fair level greensward pleasing 
to the eye, as it follows the varying and winding Dale ; and comes 
at length toa pretty cascade, lending just the one finishing touch 
to this exquisite bit of landscape, by charming alike both eye and 
ear. Most people will feel content to sit and rest awhile at this spot 
(or I must be peculiar), and look long and leisurely upon this 
supreme bit of Derbyshire scenery, 

Not long afterwards J caught the Midland express at Miller's 
Dale station, and was soon hurried away leagues from the land of 
Dales. 
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Two Withered Flowers. 


TWO WITHERED: FLOWERS. 


Rose, dead rose, 

Dead mignonette, 

An odour goes 

From out thee yet; 
Oh! rose, Tose, Tose, 
For thee I will not fret. 


Rose, dead rose, 

Dead, dead leaves, 

Thy wan repose 

No bosom grieves ; 

For rose, rose, rose 

Thy spirit’s breast yet heaves. 


Rose, dead rose, 

Thy mignonette 

Before life’s close 

By thee was set ; 

And rose, oh! rose, 

In death she clasps thee yet: 


Rose, dead rose, 

Thy mignonette 

Makes thy repose 

More lovely yet; 

Two friends, oh! rose, 

In one sweet death are met. 


Matruew Seron. 
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Paddy's Mistake. 


PADDY’S MISTAKE. 


BY W. T. GREENE. 


Onx Christmas, during my stay in Australia, I received an in. 
vitation to spend the holidays with a friend, at his station on the 
Yarra Flats, forty miles or so from Melbourne, an offer which I 
accepted with all the more alacrity that the capital of Victoria was, 
then at least, by no means a pleasant place to spend an idle 
summer’s day in; and set out for Eltham, where my friend had 
arranged to meet me, with a readiness which any one acquainted 
with the spot I was quitting, and that whither I was bound, will 
have no difficulty in understanding. 

Yan-Yean had not as yet been distributed through the metro. 
politan streets, which, eighteen inches deep in mud during the 
winter, became converted intv so many veritable Sabaras during 
the nine or ten months that constitute the summer and autumn at 
the Antipodes. Watering-certs were few and far between, and 
utterly inadequate to subdue the grity clouds raised by each pass- 
ing breeze, and against which the veils, green, drab, and blue, worn 
by the inhabitants, formed but a sorry protection. The ale, con- 
sumed in prodigious quantities, osteusibly for the purpose of washing 
down what portion of the clouds aforesaid made their way into the 
throats of the Melbournites, was a vile compound of quassia, 
cocculus, and salt; the brandy was no lees factitious, and the rum 
if anything, a trifle worse ; while the water that supplied the city, 
and was pumped from the Yarra- Yarra, was impregnated with all 
the refuse of Richmond and Collingwood, and might have served in 
lieu of an emetic, had anyone the hardihood to taste it. The iron 
and wooden shanties of the metropolis, miscalled houses, far from 
sheltering their inmates from the almost intolerable heat, served 
but still further to concentrate the vertical rays of the sun, that 
left the unfortunate occupants, each, night, in a state of semi- 
coetion, to battle with the mosquitoes and other insect pests as best 
they might. 

On the other hand, at the Flats everything was as different as 
could be. The heavy timber on the dividing range, and the forests 


that stretched without interruption between the peas ov ng 
and the all-but-unexplored regions where the Yarra-Yarra has its 
source, mitigated the burning heat, and completely shut out 


the dust, which, at that time of the year, rendered Melbourne such 
® very undesirable place of residence, The banebenet. oe and 
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the home-made raspberry vinegar, for which my friend’s house. 
keeper was celebrated, were both above suspicion, as they were 
beyond all praise. The creaking of ungreased cart wheels, the 


plunging of jibbing horses, and the oaths and outcries of their 


driv: rs, were happily there exchanged for the loud, but cheery notes 
of the cockatoos, the sonorous tinkling of the bell birds, the hearty 
cachinations of the daceloes, and the fussy interrogatories of the 
bald-heads, whose numerous and important avocations doubtless 
impel them to aseail each passer-by with reiterated queries as to 
the time of day : “‘ What o'clock, what o’clock?’”” The lowing of 
kine and the bonest barking of the house and cattle dogs, completed 
a medley of sounds that formed a refreshing contrast to the German 
bands and other vocal abominations of the metropolis. 

The limpid river, untainted by human improvidence and 
human laziness, flowing placidly over its pebbly bed, and murmur- 
ing, as it flowed, in appreciation of its pleasant banks, or, possibly 
vain remonstrance against its pollution further down its course, 
formed a strange contrast to, and, indeed, could scarcely be iden- 
tified with, the fever-giving stream that undermined Raleigh’s Wharf 
in the heart of the city. 

My friend’s house, spacious and handsome, was built of blue 
stone, and surrounded by a wide verandah, which effectually 

ted the entrance of the sun's hot beams into the lower 
rooms, while the windows in the upper apartments were protected 
by sun-blinds almost impervious to heat. Within it was replete with 
all the necessaries, and many of the luxuries of life, including a 
numerous library, a choice collection of paintings, one of Broad- 
wood’s most famous pianos, and a harp, I think, by Erard. 

The home park contained an area of four acres, about half of 
which was occupied with the residence and pleasure-grounds, and 
the remainder devoted to orchard and kitchen-garden purposes. 
The front boundary formed as nearly as possible a semicircle. 
The main entrance had not as imposing an appearance as it-now 
presents ; plain wooden gates doing duty instead of the ornamental 
iron portals that now admit visitors to this modern Eden. A 
broad curvilinear drive led to the front door of the house, which 


was on the north side, and then circling round a large evergreen — 


fig-tree that stood nearly in the centre of the domain, merged into 
the approach again. 


Inside the front boundary a thick belt of evergreens had been © 
planted for shelter some years previously, principally conifers, — 
which have now grown into a dense mass, and effectually protect — 
the place from the effects of the southern winds. The outside row — 
was composed of Cupressus Macrocarpa, which bad grown exceed- — 
ingly, and served the purpose for which they were planted, but — 
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were fast being overshadowed by trees of Pinus Jnsignis, some of 
which were over fifty feet high. In front of the belt was a space, 
nat of which was used as a croquet-ground, and part planted as 
2 shrubbery, with a broad grass walk between, terminating in a 
sheltered nook, sacred, or which ought to have been consecrated, 
o Pan and the Australian Hamadryads, if such divinities there 


UO, 










Many of the trees and shrubs in this part of the grounds had 
come fine specimens, and all hud made a very satisfactory growth. 
Among the more prominent were a Cedrus Deodara, about eighteen 
feet high ; a virginian juniper, fully twelve feet in height; and 
another specimen of the same family, the name of which was 
unknown to my friend, but was remarkable for its size and compact 
form. The rather uncommon Australian Flindersia, with its 
beautiful dark-green ash-like foliage, formed a conspicuous object, 
1s did also Paterson’s Lagunaria, with its pale green leaves and 
right pink flowers. Leichardt’s Macleayana, and a vigorous 
Norfolk Island pine, fully twenty feet in height, flourished by the 
side of the beautiful and graceful Murray pine, and a large Hakea 
jucalyptiodes, then covered with its lovely pink and buff blossoms, 

On the right hand side of the drive was a trellis, covered with 
free growing climbers to screen the kitchen garden and offices; the 
Splants used for this purpose included Fortune's yellow banksia 
rose, Solanum Jasminoides, Jacsonia, and ivy-leaved geraniums, all 
intermixed and presenting a most attractive appearance. 

Lawns fringed with trees and shrubs extended from the eastern 
and southern side of the house, which might almost have been 
called a mansion, upon which a few geometric beds of gaudy-coloured 
flowers had been formed, some of them being planted in ribbon 
style, and some with roses; though the area was too limited to 
allow much scope for the display of skill in the art of landscape 
gardening. One of the most effective groups was composed of 
Lanksias and Hakeas, including the bhandsomest species of both 
families. 

Another group*consisted of evergreen oaks; in another several 
Dammazas had been planted, but only one of these seemed to be 
Brobust and thriving. A noble camphor laurel formed here a very 

conspicudus object, as did also a splendid Zleodendron from India, 
and other fine trees or shrubs of which my friend knew not the 
names. 

On the western side of the lawn was another thick belt of trees, 
also principally composed of conifers, the greater number of which 
had attained to a considerable size, and afiorded complete protection 
to the shrubs and flowers within} the grounds; but I am_ rather 

@ anticipating, and must refrain. : 
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I shall not attempt to describe the numerous villages, just 


starting into life, along the half-formed road that led from Melbourne: 7 he 
to Eltham; and shall give but a passing glance at Heidelberg, the we: 








eldest of Victorian country-towns, where the first vines were planted 
and the first wine made in the colony by some emigrants from the 
German Fatherland, although its beautifully cultivated fields and 
picturesque church are well deserving of more extended notice. 
My friend met me at our appointed trysting-place, and after 
king with him of such refreshment as the “ Fouutain of 
Friendship”—the village hostelry—afforded, we started for the 
Flats, which we reached with the setting sun. 
The home park or station was truly a beauteous spot, for which @ 
art had not done little, but Nature a great deal more. However, @ ._.. 
as | have partly described it already, and no mere word-painting #,, < 
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could, by any possibility, give an adequate idea of its charms, | ; 
must hasten on and introduce the hero of this brief sketch, —a half. wen 
witted Irishman, who had turned up at the station some months 


before, nobody seemed to know where from, though my friend @.;,, 
rather fancied he had strayed from Yarra Bend, the chief lunatic ‘ 
asylum of the colony. However, as the poor fellow was quiet and 
obliging, he was permitted to remain about the place, where he subj 
made himself generally useful, by helping half.a-dozen other fellows ( 
to do nothing in particular. 


ight 

In my estimation—and I am by no means singular in my in, 
opinion—Australia is a glorious country,—not without some Myio|, 
drawbacks, ot course, as I have hinted, but still a glorious country, Bos 


and the Yarra Flats are by no means the worst part of it. 
ms and kangaroos, not to mention kaolas, wombats, and 
flying squirrels swarm in the ranges round about, which are also 
the chosen home of the melodious bullabulla (the. menura or lyre- 
bird), a species of wren, about the size of a barn-door fowl, which 
should be consecrated to the aboriginal Apollo, if there be such a 
divinity, or, if not, at least to the choral societies of our Antipodes. 
The Yarra, up at the Flats, which brings me a peg nearer to 
my story, was full of fish, black-fish, and eels, while its banks were 
vocal with myriads of cockatoos and parakets, and perfumed with 
sassafras and mimosas. The weather was glorious; no sirocca 
ever penetrated to the Flats, and I hunted, fowled, fished, and 
bathed every day to my heart’s content. I fared sumpiuously, too, Mhuic 
smoked the best of tobacco, and rather flattered myself I lived. Bher 
Heigho ! that it should be all a dream of the distant past ! Bpuat 
I had been fishing one evening, some distance up the river Mock 
from the station, and had taken Paddy, the half.witted Irishman, 
with me to bait my hooks, and assist generally with frog’s legs, @ 
et cutera, when, ‘ving ought half-a-dozen black-fish, of from 
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ne to three pounds weight each, and thrée large eels, I concluded 
I had had enough sport for once, and sauntered quickly back 
through the bush, whistling as I went, not from want of thought, 
however, but in sheer delight, overjoyed at being alive amidst such 


1° Blovely scenes as met my eye on every side; for if you can imagine 

d Biene Chatsworth conservatories turned out of doors, you will obtain 
slight notion of the Yarra Flats. 

"7 After proceeding some distance in a homeward direction, I met 

$ my friend, and linking my arm in his, walked on, chatting of old 


times and old acquaintances common to us both, in the dear old 
country, when we were suddenly startled by a tremendous outcry 
ch Bin the rear, and the voice of Paddy, whom I had left behind to 
T Mcarry home my spoil, was heard energetically adjuring some one to 
aS Bbe “ Aisy.”’ 
: “Yer sowl, now!” he cried, “ be aisy, I tell ye, ye teef av de 
If B worruld you ; be aisy, now, I say.”’ 
hs My friend and I exchanged glances: ‘‘ What’s up?” asked 
mive, 
‘T have not the least idea,’’ answered his. 

But before we bad t.me to shape our thoughts into speech, the 
subject of them hove in sight. 
we On Paddy’s left arm hung my fishing-basket, and from his 

right hand—which he held high above his head—depended some, 

RY Bthing that looked like a thick black rope, which he was shaking 
N® Bvioleutly, or which, at any rate, was lashing itself about in the 
‘Y» Bmost curious manner. 
it. As this extraordinary spectacle met his view, I fancied my 
nd @friend turned rather pale: however, desiring me not to stir, he 
Iso stepped up to Paddy, who was then within a few paces of us, and 
re- Msuill held the black rope, evidently some living creature, high 
ch Babove bis head. 
1 & ‘Hullo, Paddy! What have you gut there?’ asked my 
es. Hfriend of his retainer, in the quietest manner possible. 
to ‘‘An ail, yer honner: a bully big ail—arrah! can’t ye be aisy 
ere Mnow | '’—this to the ‘‘ ail,’’ or whatever the creature was, which 
ith Bhe was holding tirmly by the neck, in spite of its violeat contor- 
c0& @Bivns and efforts to escape. 
nd “Ay, it is a fine one, indeed!’’ replied my friend, adding 
quickly, ‘* Hold it fast, Paddy, and lay its head down on the log 
bere: that's right—there!" aod as he uttered the latter excla- 
nation, be severed the animal's head from its body with his 
ocket-knife, and continue!, pointing to the divided seotions of 
he creature, as they lay wriggliag on the ground: “ What did 
you say tuat was, Paddy? "’ 
“ An ail, yer honner,”’ 
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‘‘A snake, Paddy,’’ and my friend crushed the evil-lookir 
head of the terrible reptile, from which the forked tongue was 
still angrily protruding, beneath the heel of his heavy riding 
boot. 


‘* A shnake, yer honner! ’’ exclaimed the Irishman, jumping 


hastily backwards, and letting my fish-basket fall to the grouné 
in his dismay: ‘‘A shnake! Holy Mother! save us, an’ kap 
us from all danger! Amin.”’ 

“Yes,” replied my friend, smiling ; “I hope it has not bitte 
you.” 
*Faix! I hope not,’’ replied Paddy, glancing at his hand 
with a comical expression of mingled anger and alarm. ‘‘ Shu 
I tot it was an ail that was sleepin’ in the grass, and so I[ tuck i 
be the neck, for it’s mesilf knows what slippery beggars them ail 
are; an’ I brought it along to ye, an’ ye sez it’s a shnake.”’ 

“ Well, let it be a caution to you, my man, how you go abou 
catching sleeping eels again.” 

** Bedad! it will, then.’’ 

The reptile, one of the most venomous in Australia, measu 
nearly six feet in length ; and had it bitten our half-witted com 
panion, he must have died within a quarter-of-an-hour. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF CIVILISATION. 


‘* pogs.”’ 


Foc! How well-made is the word! The sound of something 
guttural, and the sense of something glutinous, are most forcibly 
conveyed in the diminutive expression. By the side of it, “ brouil- 
lard” is a vapid dandy, “ rebel’ an expressionless brute, ‘* niebla,” 
‘nevoo,”’ and ‘* nebbia,”’ elegant imbeciles, and the Chinese “woo"’ 
a bland but unmeaning heathen. 

It may be said of our subject that it does not properly belong to 
a civilised period—or that fogs, in fact, existed before civilisation 
was thought of, Admitting this as in part trué, it must be observed, 
that civilisation, by the very means it employs to retain sovereignty, 
increases the number and density of fogs ; that, indeed, fogs as now 
vouchsafed to us are of a genus quite distinct from those which 
darkened the world in the savage era ;—when smoke was an un- 
known entity and an undiscovered element; and that the asser. 
tion that fogs are, in all essential respects, one of the product and 
one of the boons of civilisation, does nut, therefure, pass the iimits 
of truth. . 

The utility and advantages of fogs have been wholly overlooked 
by the brisk members of these giddy-paced times. Fogs are the 
objects of undeserved, but universal opprobriam, It is at this 
mowent ny duty and my pleasure—a duty and a pleasure of which 
I am proud—to champion the cause of fogs, to wrest frou mankind 
an acknowledgment of its indissoluble debt to fogs, and to rear 
fogs yloriously, upon the pedestal to which their benefactions en- 
ile them, aud which their virtues demand. In the execution o 
his duty and this pleasure, I can mould my remarks upom no 
better model than the modern essayist. I may bave certain 
Bpeculiarities of style; I may avoid:his occasional faults of English, 

nd substitute brevity for his irksome if innocuous length; over. 

bok it, 
As an Englishman, I feel a deep affection ‘for fogs. I cherish 
fog. Niy—resardiag it as in som» derree a national emblem, 
B vot a distinct characteri tic of my uative land,—-I dearly love @ 
Bz. It were to repeat the merest platitudes to assert that the 
PPajority of us were born in a fog, that a still larger proportion live 
# a fog, and that weall die in a fog. What, then, more natural 
ban that our -fog should have endeared itself to us beyond the 
Mriinary ties of nature? A dislike to fogs is therefore unnatural, 
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jn us. Our actions betray our associations, Who cannot trace 
fog, pure and thick, in every decree of the legislature Who so 
obtuse as to be unable to see fog, deep and dense, in every muni- 
cipal council of the kingdom? Who is not proudly conscious of’ 
fog, rigid and raw, in every branch of official and public represen- 
tation ? 

Instances of our debt of gratitude to fogs may be multiplied 
without end. During the age of schooldays, when the anxious care 
of a maternal parent, foreseeing croup, and probably consumption, 
in a walk to school through the airy mud, retained him at home, 
to pass the day in a mad riot in the back-garden ; who has not felt, 
then, that fogs were among the jolliest things on earth? In the 
lover.days, on a solitary country path, it came to envelop him, 
hiding the soft interchanges from a passing stranger's sight ; who, 
on such an occasion, has not fervently blessed the blinding fog, 
even though each embrace and each fond word meant a mouthful 
of choking fog? And again, on the advent of manhood, when it has 
descended in the very nick of time to prevent our return to the 
bosom of our family from the seaside ; in this, and similar moments 
how deeply, if vaguely, grateful to the fortuitous fog, have we every- 
one of us felt! Our unfriendliness to fogs is, therefore, incon- 
sistent. 

The examples of our public indebtedness to fogs are no less 
inexhaustible. Useful have they proved to our navy on more than 
one occasion: Well has experience taught our statesmen how to 
take advantage of their existence in the land, and grandly do our — 
statesmen apply the lesson ! 

But this is notall, Fogs have benefitted mankind in yet 
another way. They have inspired a scientist to discover that they — 
are conducive to the transmission of sound; the said scientist having — 
expended much thought, time, and money, upon resolving his theory, 
that in order to develop our acoustic system we must have a fog at _— 
beck and call—that, to be thoroughly heard, in proclaiming dis- 
coveries, pedantic or otherwise, to the world, we must take advan. — 
tage of a widespread, if not universal fog. Our unkindness to fogs 
is, therefore, j 

No history of travel or adventure has yet been written to equal 
the excitement of a journey on foot through London in a fog. — 
Compared to it, Jules Verne’s tales are stale and flat, Quida’s 
novels dull, and Ainsworth's works dry-as-dust impostures. In. 
cessant bair-breath escapes, universal confusion, unwonted stillness, 
unearthly sounds, weird and ghostly apparitions, ever-accumulating _ 
surprises, and the fitful, fearful flashes from. the lamps of passing — 
vehicles, form a chain of bewildering and alarming events not easily 
forgotten. And as touching this matter, let me pause to reflect on 
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these same lights in vehicles. J defy anyone to say why carriage 
lamps are so placed as to throw a dazzling glare in the beholder’s 
eyes, and envelop the vehicle and all surrounding objects in the 
7 blackest shade. Surely, in‘initely more effectual and more pleasant 
| would be a lamp so placed as to throw the greatest part of its light 
upon the vehicle itself. 3 

The conclusive argument for the reception of fogs into public 
favour, and the most persuasive plea for their acceptance as bless. 
ings and -boons to civilsation, I have reserved to the last. 

Foys are, no doubt, practically uncomfortable things. They 
do, no doubt, fill the air and clothe the scene with a somewhat 
hideous yellow; they have, nu doubt, a way (which cannot be 
characterised as less than just a trifle unpleasant) of intruding in 
the sbape of small slimy particles into lungs and throat, and nose 
and eyes. But, notwithstanding these trifling drawbacks, every 
man must feel more or less conscious of one good attribute they 
possess—an attribute so great in its beneficial consequences as to 
totally outweigh all other considerations—I mean, their efficacy in 
increasing, by force of contrast, the pleasure man derives from the 
other beauties of nature, It is in the light shed by this attribute 
- that a fog may be seen to be one of the greatest advantages of modern 

civilisation, and one of the grandest blessings ever bestowed upon 
8 humanity. 
a So much for fogs. He who heaceforward should for one moment 
oO question whetber these benefactions are sufficient to entitle them 
ir to the just esteem of the nation, will evince an infatuation by the 

side of which Mr. Cobbett’s must pale, Mr. Gladstone’s flicker, and 
t Wagner’s wax fearfully dim. But, alas! a nation rarely acknow- 
ledges, and still more rarely rewards, its noblest benefactors. 
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Ex Passant. 


EN PASSANT. 


A LITTLE while, a little while, 
Though sever’d soon we be— 

Oh! give me thine affection’s smile ; 
Such gift I give to thee. 


A little time, a little time, 
My touch to thine shal! thrill, 

Through poesy’s realms thy tones shall chime, 
Ere cold Fates have their will. 


A few short days, a few short days 
—Ah, me, that they could last— 
Soul to soul be our deep gaze, 
Ere all this dream is pass’d. 


A little space, a little space— 
Will nought that’s fair remain ?— 
My heart for thine had made a place, 
Yet must we still be twain ? 


But these bright hours, these heavenly hours, 
When gone memory shall raise 

To ideal heights, and song-like flowers, 
Shall spring from buried days. 


Ernest LEIDHOLD, 






















The word “ Porcelain,” 


SOME INI'ERESTING PARTICULARS 
. RELATIVE TO THE 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD PORCELAIN, 


Our linguistic authorities’ are disagreed concerning the origin 
of the word purcelain, and a large amount of interest is attached 
to a discussion of the merits of the various derivations that have 
been assigned to the word, especially to a suggestion thrown out by 
G. R. Wright, Esq. F.S.A., in a paper read by that gentleman 
in 1871, before the Congress of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion of that year,* which attracted considerable attention at thetime, 
but has not been sufficiently noticed by subsequent etymologists. 
The word porcelain is now used to designate the finest description 
of pottery, or thut white semi-translucent ware made from kaolin 
or china clay. This description was manufactured in China and 
Japan hundreds of years previous to its being made in Europe; 
and the first specimens seen by western nations are said to have 
to Lave been brought from Japan by some Portuguese traders in 
the sixteenth century, and Dutch and Italian voyagers afterwards 
brought’ Asiatic porcelain to the west.t For many years the ware 
was called Gobron by Europeans, from the town of that name in 
the Persian Gulf, where the servants of the East India Company 
sold the article to Europeans ; and it is a remarkable fact that 
whilst the two important ingredients employed in the manufacture 
of porcelain—china clay and china stone{—retain in Europe the 
names assigned to them by the Chinese—namely, kaolin and 

—the Chinese or Japanese term for the ware itself resembles in no 
manner whatever the European term. So jealously did the 
eastern artists guard the secrets of their craft, that it was ina 
comparatively modern period that the manufacture originated in 
Europe.§ Indeed, the Chinese not only refused to divulge the 
processes of their art, but even, it appears, used to circulate, in 





* A paper “on Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and his first Duchess,” 
reported in. the Journal of the Association, Vol. XXVIL. 

t See Bohn’s Library—Work on “ Pottery and Porcelain,” by Bohn. 

t For farther particulars about China clay and stone, see am article on 
“Cornish China Clay,” by the writer of this notice, in the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Science,” for October, 1877. Some interesting information may 
also be found in “L/ Histoire et Fabrication de la Porcelaine Chincise,”— 


Paria; Spe ao 
§ Lardner’s Rncyclopadia gives the best and mostesneiae sccount of the 
origin of the Eurepean manufacture of any that we know. 3 ey 
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order to mislead Europeans, various extravagantly false accounts 
of the methods pursued.* One of these tales—that the porcelain 
was formed of eggshells, sea shells, and other such articles ground 
down together and buried in the earth for a hundred years—is said 
to have obtained considerable credence. Upon the credit of this 
story Dr. Johnson attempts, in the early editions of his dictionary, 
to account for the word porcelain as coming through pour cent années 
(for a hundred years). This derivation, however, is rejected 
by subsequent lexicographers, nearly all of whom agree in 
tracing the word to the latin porcus, a little shell, although 
with what amount of reason, it is difficut to understand. By 
analogy we would much rather ascribe the word as coming from 
the latin pocellum, a drinking-cup, if in our opinion the ingenious 
suggestion of Mr. G. R. Wright, in the paper already referred to, 
did not seem much more worthy of acceptation than any other. 
Mr. Wright is of opinion that the word porcelain is a corruption 
of the word Borselen, or Borslen, the last title of Jacqueline of 
Bainhault ¢ (once Duchess of Gloucester) by her fourth husband, 
the Earl of Borselen, a lady, it is said, of great beauty and accom. 
plishments, whose sadly chequered and romantic career, will well 
repay more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it, and 
who, “during the happy period of her last alliance,’’ devoted herself to 
encouraging and widely improving the fictile arts. Indeed, from the 
records of the thirveenth century which have come down to us, it 





* Bohn’s “Pottery and Porcelain,” ut supra. 

t The following is a brief summary of the chief events of this lady’s tragic 
life. Jacqueline of Hainault was the daughter of William, Duke of Haiuault, 
and, whew ouly fifteen years of age, wedded the |)uke of Touraine, second son 
of Charlies VII. of France, who by the death of the Danphia became the heir 
apparent, but died about two years after his marriage. Jacqueline’s second 
husband was the Duke of Brabant, a cowardly roué, who disgraced the family 
and so roused his wife's spirit that she once headed her soldiers in the field, in 
order to maintain the honour of her arms. A dispeusation was obtained from 
Pope Benedict XIII, divoreing her from the Duke of Brabant; and shortly 
afterwards she met at the French Court with Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of Henry IV. of Eugland, who subsequently married her in great pomp. 
A few years later, however, the Duke appears to have grown tired of his wife, 
and un with the Duke of Burgundy, a declaration was obtained from Pope 
Martin V. by which the dispensation of divorce issued by Pope Benedict was 
declared void, and Gloucester very soon afterwards married Eleanor, daughter 
of Lord Cobham. Jacqueline then lived in retirement for some years in 
Hainault, where she was persecuted by her uncle, the Duke of Burgundy. 
Her fourth busband was the Lord of Borselen, whose dominions adjoined 
those of Jacqueline, and who, after being on terms of hostility with Jacqueline, 
waa reconciled to her through the merest accident. Subsequently this couple 
was each persecuted by the Duke of Burgundy, and the two were eventually 
kept in confinement until their deaths For further details, see the interesting 
paper by G. B. Wright, F.S.A., already referred to. : 
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appears that this lady was almost the only patroness of ceramic 
industry during that period. And in our idea, as well as in that 
of Mr. Wright, it is not only possible, but highly probable, that 
pottery made during Jacqueline’s lifetime and after her death, soon 
came to be called Borselen or Borslen ware, and subsequently was 
written porcelain from the analogy of the sound of the word to that 
of pocilium, or preference for the soft sound of p to that of b. It 
is likely, too, that the term was at first applied exclusively to the 
productions of the potters who came under the immediate patronage 
of Jacqueline, and whose ware was doubtless considered superior 
to that of their European contemporaries, and that later on the 
term became transferred to the products of China and Japan, upon 
their beginning to be largely imported to Europe, owing to their 
being a better description of pottery still. 

We may remark the obvious, although merely coincidental, 
analogy of the word “ Burslem,’’ the name of the chief town in our 
Staffordshire potteries, to that of “‘ Borselen.” Burslem js, however, 
written Barcardeslim in Domesday Book, and cannot, in our 
epinion have come to us througu the same channel as porcelain. 


Jas. QUICK. 








TO IDA (A NUN). 


EMBOWERED in green-walled solitude, 
Where none her face may see, 

The lovely violet in the wood 
Recalls the thought of thee. 

She doth a sweetness rare exhale, 
She breathes it to the skies, 

As, from beneath thy sombre veil, 
Thy prayers to Heaven rise. 


Ceci. Maxwetu Lyrtex. 
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AN EXCURSION TO HARAN AND SERUG. 


THE little excursion of which some account is here given took 
place as far back as in 1836, at the time of the Euphrates Expedi- 
tion ; but partly owing to its being a detached excursion, and partly 
to accidental circumstances, no acceunt of it appears in the narrative 
of that expedition or elsewhere, and yet it is worth preserving, if 
merely for placing on record the first discovery of Assyrian-sculp- 
tured lions on the plains of Haran and Serug—both names record- 
ing those of the earliest patriarchs of the Hebrews. 

The little party consisting of Captain Lynch, R.N., Lieutenant 
Eden, R.N., the writer, and attendants, left Port William on the 
Euphrates, on the morning of the 4th of March, and-after ferrying 
over the river at the town of Birijik, with its fine old castle of 
crusading times, with frescoes of that epoch still extant on its 
dry chalky walls, proceeded along the bed of the river, first 
crossing a low range of chalk hills, after a ride of an hour-and-a. 
half, then descending to traverse another range, where the chalk 
was surmounted by compact crystalline limestone with pectens. 
Hence a descent was effected to the banks of the river, where the 
cliffs so advanced upon the stream that the horses had to be 
taken among boulders along its bed, an operation attended with 
so much rough work, that Lieutenant Eden’s sword fell somehow 
out of its scabbard, nor cou!d it be recovered in the tumultuous 
waters. At this time of the year, there was also ice on some 
portions of the banks of the river, and—-what most retninded one of 
home—the Ficaria ranunculoides blossoming above. 

Beyond this, we dried and rested ourselves for the night at a 
small village, designated as Kaffir Beg, or ‘‘ Infidel Prince,’’ not- 
withstanding which designation, the amphitheatre of rocks in which 
the village was nestled was crowned by one of those holy Mussul-. 
man’s tombs, called ziyarets or ‘‘ places of pilgrimage,’’ and which, 
from the extreme simplicity of the erection and their white-washed 
walls, give a character to the most picturesque points in the scenery 
of northern Syria. 

The next day our way lay, by alternate ascents and descents, 
along pretty rocky and secluded valleys, enlivened by blue and 


_ white ground.ivy, blue-bells, and blue and violet anemones. The 


blue-bells abounding mostin the walnut and pomegranate groves— 
the former just budding. Tell Fattir, with a village of about 60 
beuses, broke the monotony, with an extensive break in the rocks 
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leaving a mural precipice on the one side and cones of rock on the 
other. Some of the houses were built into the chalk cliffs by the 
river side, and having a southern aspect, appeared well calculated 
to ensure warmth in winter, and yet to be cool and sheltered in 
summer. 

We stopped at mid-day opposite Rum-Kalah, to take meridian 
observations, but did not cross over to the great ruinous castle, 
which we had visited previously, and the greatest peculiarity of 
which is, that although pre-eminently distinguished as the “ castle 
of the Romans,”’ little is known of its history—its classic name 
being mere matter of conjecture. It certainly seems to have been 
one of the zeugmas or passes of the Euphrates, as it is still a 
frequented ferry—not the more celebrated zeuyma, with its bridge 
of boats at Birijik or Apamga, noticed by Pliny and Strabo, but 
possibly the zeugma at Capersana, where Ammianus Marcellinus 
lib. xviii, (Vales viii.) describes a’ bridge as having been cut away 
to defend the approach to Samosata. In later times one of the 
Roman roads led from Nisus, now Besni, by Pons Singe—the 
bridge over the Gék Su, or blue river, known indifferently as the 
Singa, Cinga, and Cingilla Fluvius, to Zabothra, which thus appears 
to have been another name for‘Rum Kalah, in the time of the 
Byzantines, aud the name is further corrupted into Cologenbar by 
the historians of the Crusades. 

Leaving Rum-.Kalah, we proceeded along the valley of the 
river, until curving round some low hills, we came to a pass with 
lofty cliffs of indurated chalk, the precipices rising some 300 feet 
perpendicular, beyond which was a grotto village called Aiana or 
Hayana, possibly ancient Aniana. The caves or grotto dwellings, 
were excavated on five successive ledges of rocks, and rose in 
tiers, having a frontage of not over six feet in width. Nervous 
people would scarcely like to pass their lives under such circum. 
stances, which must indeed be trying to children, as there were 
no protecting balustrades against a fall down the cliffs. 

Passing another rocky glen or ravine, we ascended to more 
open and high lands on our way to the large Armenian village of 
Dibbin, so called from being surrounded by vineyards, which 
produce the grape treacle so much in use in the country, and collo. 
quially, designated as ‘‘ Dibbs.”” Dibbin must at one time have 
been a considerable place, as the remains of buildings cover the 
ground all round the present houses, amid which were several 
semi-circular arches. Dibbin is situated on open plain, three- 
and-a-half miles from the river, and water is hence retained both 
in hewn reservoirs and natural cnverns; vet the surface soil is not 
80 stony as upon the uplands on the Syrian side of the river. 


On the 6th of March, we continued our journey for the most 
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part over the same continuous slightly undulating ground, with 


no trees, little cultivation, and few villages, Passing a ruined 
church on the right, Dramalli and another small village were 
alone met with on the day’s ride to the old Armenian episcopate of 
Nar Sis, or probably Nahar Sis or “ Sis on the river,” to distinguish 
it from the present Armenian patriarchate of Sis in Cilicia. This 
place was at one time apparently as important a site as Rum- 
Kalah ; for we find that at the epoch of the crusades, the Countess 
Jocelin invited Narzin Sis—as he is termed—bishop of the 
Armenians, to Rum-Kalah or Cologenbar, as it is called by 
Knolles, in his “ History of the Turks,’ on her leaving that place 
for Europe. The bishop was to pay 100 marks for the tenure, and 
to surrender the castle upon demand to the rightful heir, pending 
which time the Armenians erected a handsome church at the 
spot, which is thus said to have become the first patriarchate. 

We spent the whole of next day exploring the place and its 
neighbourliood. In a ravine watered by a rivulet, we found many 
grotto dwellings, and situated between Narsis ant! Jawur Sak, a vil- 
age of thirty houses, we found many grotto dwellings. Haifa mile 
S. by W.of Narsis was also a handsome circular tomb with four arches 
and square columns, and at Dilar, a village of Mussulmans with 
about twenty houses, were some Muslim tombs of peculiar construc. 
tion. The arches were five feet in height and five feet wide, and 
the dome eight feet, making a total of thirteen feet. What puzzled us 
most were the numerous excavations in the rocky plateau around, 
some in the shape of truncated pears, the depth of which was gene- 
rally about ten feet, and the mouth from four to two feet in width, 
and meant to be covered by a great stone. As two sa:cophagi 
were found near one of these excations, it was suggested they might 
be sepulchral, bnt as tibbin or chopped straw was found in one 
there can be no doubt as w their having been constructed as gra- 
naries and for fodder. The town itself is built on a tell or mound 
of ruin 180 yards in length which might repay excavation, and 
there are several villayes to the northwards, one of which, called- 
Alish or Halish, bas, like Narsis, its summer and winter stations, and 
at a distance of about four miles is Kus-Khan, a village of thirty 
houses on a cliff above the river. Beyond this, after crossing some 
cliffs of chalk and ostracite sandstones, we came to the village of 
Aidel Bazar, with about thirty houses, and a ferry over the river. 
Beyond this, again, we got intoa district where the Plutonic rocks 
had filled up and contorted the limestones and sandstones into 
various forms and shapes, giving greater contrasted configuration to 
the country. The Singa river, or Gok Su flowed in to the 
Euphrates from the west. Passing the night at the small village 
of Jamjami, we arrived the next day (March 9th) ata small village 
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village, called Kantar or Kantarah (bridge or ferry), opposite to the 
ancient townof Samosata, now called Samisat, in time for meridian 
observations. 

The Euphrates flows at Samisat through an open valley from 
ten to fifteen miles in width, consisting of plains of different alti- 
tudes but differing only to the extent of a few feet, left at successive 
periods by the river as it has deepened its bed or altered its course. 
(hese plains are tor the most part cultivated, and although some 
portions at the lowest level are liable to inundation, there are 
numer us villages scattered over the area, of which no less than four 


-are grouped around the town of Samisat—now but a poor and 


miserable place, with a ferry over the river. Yet was Samosata once 
the seat of the royal residence of the Seleucide kings of Commagene, 
and Josephus describes it as strongly fortified, and as being besieged 
and taken by Mark Antony during his campaign in Syria (Ant. 
xiv. 15 § 8). Its strateyic importance is intimated by Casennius 
Paetus, prefect of Syria under Vespasian, who, having represented 
that Antiochus, king of Commagene, was meditating an alliance 
with the Parthians to enable him to throw off the Roman yoke, 
warned his imperial master ‘that Samosata, the largest city of 
Comuayene, was situated on the Euphrates, and would therefore 
secure tle Parthians an easy passaye of the river and a safe asylum 
co the western side.’’ I'he legate wat tLerefore instructed tu sieze 
and hoid possession of Samosata (Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 7 §1). 
Samo-ata was the virthplace ot Lucian, commonly called of Samo- 
sata, abu one of its bistops, known as Paul of Samosata, first 
broached the doctrine of the simple humanity of the Lord, and he 
Was in consequence condemned in a counsel assembled at Antioch 
in A.D, 272 (duusebius, H. &. vu. 27; 28). 

The line of the walls which encompassed this once fortified city 
can still be traced, although levelled to the ground, and they indi- 
cate that it must have been of considerable extent. Columns and 
fragments of columns of red marble, and of sienite or granite, are 
met with, scattered here and there, ‘he remains of a casteilated 
building that crowned the summit of a hill or mound by the river 
side also still exist, and a spring issues forth from the side of a low 
hill. There are about four bundred houses in the place in the 
present day, of which two or three, belonging to Government 
officials, are alone of the better class. The mutsellim, or governor 
was a square-featured Kuid, with small, twinkling eyes, and he bore 
the surname of Dilai—the mad. There were no bazaars, A poor 
man came to us at our quarters in the village on the @»s8t side of 
the river, aud, kissing the ground, introduced another who was 
sorely afflicted with leprosy. Alas, that we had no specific ‘with 
which to relieve so sad a malady | 6 
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Qutting the fine open plain of Samosata, our way lay now in & 
south-easterly direction over low ridges of chalk hills with long 
intervening valleys, with here and there a village and an occasional 
rivulet, but little cultivation and no wood. After about ten miles, 
journey we came to a river, which we had to ford ata place simply 
designated as the Sheik’s Khan, ani beyond this we found ourselves 
in a region of volcanic rocks, which broke through the chalk in more 
or less isolated cones, or ran in ridyes of some 1500 feet in elevation, 
with occasional patches of snow. One of these cones was covered 
with tombs, and the grape-vine was cultivated in the valley below. 
As these cones constituted only the periphery of a greater mass of 
basaltic rocks, so, as we proceeded onwards, the basalt only lay as 
a thin coating over the summits of chalk ridges, till approaching 
Urfah the scene assumed features of picturesqueness. The unend- 
ing succession of ranges of hills and winding valleys and streamlets 
changed to a region of rocky acclivities, with low garden grounds, 
The round turrets and a few upmght columns of the now ruinous 
ancient castle were first distinguished. Then came the long line of 
ramparts struggling over hill and vale, whilst tall minarets rose 
over buildings of various degrees of pretension, till finally the mass 
of more humble dwellings filled up the whole intervening space. 

Such is Urfah, which under various dynasties and equally vari- 
ous names, has trom very ancient times been one of the principal 
cities of Mesopotamia. The beautiful mosque of Abraham, with its 
marble courts and tanks with sacred fish, attests, with the many 
legends of the place, that as the patriarch went forth with Terah 
“from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of Canaan, and they 
came into Haran and dwelt there’’ (Gen. xi. 31), so is it also pos 
sible that as the patriarchs, founded the place called Serug, after. 
wards Batnae, but now again Seruj, after Abraham’s great-grand- 
father, and named Haran after Abraham’s brother, they may have 
named Ur after the city in the land of their nativity, just as there 
was also an “‘ Ur’ of the Persians. Hence has arisen the confusion 
regarding the original “ Ur of the Chaldees ’’ (Gen. xi. 28), which 
modern Assyriologists have satisfactorily shewn to be the same as 
the Orchoe of the Greeks, on the lower Euphrates. The second of 
patriarchal Ur was afterwards named Osrhoéne, according t 
Dionysius, after one of its kings, and Seleucus, who restored, em- 
bellished, and fortified it, gave to it the name of Edesea, as he called 
the neighbouring Suverek, ‘‘ Seleucia,’ and Birijik ‘“‘ Apamea.” 
One of his successors changed its name to Antiocheia—Callirrhoes, 
afterwards corrupted into Roha, from its still sacred fountain, but 


- most ancient name alone has been preserved to the present 
y 


The site has always been one of such importance that until lates 
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times its government was vested in kings or petty princes, more 
or less dependent on the neighbouring empires, first on the rulers 
of the Syro-Macedonian dynasty, and then under the Roman and 
Byzantine emperors. The local names of the kings were Abgarus 
and Mannus, till succeeded by the brief tenure of thecrusading Counts 
of Edessa, and the longer sway of Arabian, Seljukian, and Osmanli 
beys. Edessa was inost celelrated in Christian times, for its schools 
of thenlogy, to which students came from great distances. The 
most important of these was called Scola Persica, from being limited 
to Christians of the Persian nation. The Nestorian teaching was 
the cause of the ruin of these schools. The professors were expelled 
by Martyrus, Bishop of Edessa, and the school itself pulled down 
by order of Zeno, the Roman emperor, in A.D. 489, and a church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, was built on its ruins. But notwithstand. 
ing the supplanting of the so-called Nestorian heresy by Mario. 
latry, Edessa remained for many years the principal seat of Syro.- 
Chaldean learning. We tried to see the kerchief said to have 
been presented by the Saviour to the contemporary Abgarus, and 
to be preserved by the priests ; and the effort was renewed by the 
writer upon the occasion of another visit to the city made in 1840, 
but with no success. All that was shown was akerchief of appa- 
rently English manufacture, with a likeness of Jesus. 

The castle crowns an eminence south of the town, and occupies 
a considerable space of some 300 yards in length, the walls of 
which are standing ; but the interior, as is generally the case with 
the large castles in Western Asia, is encumbered with ruins. But 
Urfah has, like most other cities, and in the same regions, been 
peculiarly unfortunate. Under the Romans it was opposed to the 
Parthians, and afterwards to the Sassanite or Artaxerxide Persians. 
Under the Byzantines it was sacked by the Yezidi Arabs. In the 
eleventh century Baldwin, having made himself master of the place, 
it was taken by assault ; and in the time of his successor, Jocelin, 
by the Seljukian chief of Mosul. This wason a Christmas day, 
A.D. 1144, Thirty-eight years afterwards it fell before the vic- 
torious Saleh-ed-din; andthe East being ravaged by the Moguls 
in the thirteenth century, Urfah suffered with other strong places, 
and was equally unfortunate two centuries afterwards, in the days of 
Taimur-leng—“ Taimur the lame,” better known as Tamerlane. 

The city is still said to contain a population of some 14,000 
souls, among whom are reckoned 4,000 Armenians, besides 
Syro-Greeks Syrians, J«cobites, Nestorians, and other denomina- 
tious. It 1s, although dilapidated and falling, like other omental 
towus, into rai, sull beautiful in ats decay. The bagaats are 
Protecuad by ponderous gates of iron; many of the public aad 
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private buildings are in good taste, octagon towers and circular 
minarets rise above chese; overshadowed by the tall cypresses, 
fountains ot clear water bubble up in all directions, the bazaars 
are domed and fairly kept, and some portions of the streets are 
also arched over. The Armenian church, a massive pile of no 
beauty, is one of the principal objects in the town; the residence of 
the governor, where we took up our quarters, is, as usual, a most 
unpretentious place; but the gem of the city is unquestionably the 
mosque of “ Ibrahim al Khalil,’’ with its tall minar, rising between 
dark cypresses, that almost rivalled with it in elevation; its marble 
courts, with pellucid waters full of well-fed fish, and a prevailing 
cleanliness, coolness, and quiet, that is peculiarly soothing and 
pleasant. 

A careful examination of the castle ruins, displayed a deep fosse 
cut out of solid rock, many arches forming nearly three parts of a 
circle, the ruins of a church with two columns with Corinthian capi- 
tals still erect, absurdly said to have supported the throne of 
Nimrod, with an inscription in Estrangelo-Syrian, copied and 
translated by Mr. Badger; a further inscription, on a square hewn 
stone, consisting of single lines with dots at different elevations. A 
Greek inscription, of which we could only make out the letters 
Ctine. ..r and several Arabic inscriptions. 

Crossing the line of country between Samisat and Birijik, 
upon a subsequent occasion (in 1839) by a different line of road, 
I visited Yailash, the ancient Porsica, still a large place, built 
round an artiticial mound of ruin, beyond which are extensive 
ruins of Syrian-Christian communities, just as are to be seen in such 
surprising numbers near Raiha and Edlip, south-west of Aleppo— 
ecclesiastical and monastic edifices, evidently Syriac—for the altars 
are level with the floor; whereas in the Armenian churches they 
are raised, and in the Greek churches are placed in a sanctuary; 
as also large villages with deep reservoirs or cisterns hewn out of 
solid rock, the usual pear-shaped excavations, arches isolated on 
some lonely rocky summit,as at Sheikh Barakat, or Mount St 
Simeon, near Antioch, or adjoiniuy ecclesiastical edifices in the 
midst of ruinous but still almost tenantable, yet abandoned houses, 
and stone fountains now deserted and broken up. Upon another 
occasion, in 1840, I crossed the country intervening between 
Birijik and Urfah ; half way, nearly between the two, is the village 
with bee-hive huts, called Char-malik, but with a mound of ruin 
which would appear to be all that remains, to be yet explored by 
archwologists, of the ancient site of Anthemusia ; so with what fol- 


lows, this part of Mesopotamia may be said to have been pretty well 


reconnoitred. In 1835, Urfah was under the government of aa 


amiable and hospitable youny general of division—Mirza Pasha— 
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like Hafiz Pasha, of Georgian extraction ; in 1840, after the hattle 
of Nizib, it was governed by an Egyptian general officer—Majun 
Bey—equally well disposed to treat European travellers with 
courtesy. It returned, with the expulsion of Ibrahim Pasha from 
Syria, under the rule of the Osmanlis, with whom it now remains. 

Urfah, it is to be observed, has not only suffered at the hand 
of man, but it has also been visited at times by disastrous earth- 
quakes, and history also records occasional mischief done by a rivu- 
let called ‘‘ Scirto’’ by Procopius and “‘ Daisan’’ by D’Anville. An 
examination of the rivulets, upon this occasion, and again in 1840, 
travelling eastwards, shewed first a valley to the west with sepul- 
chral grots and a small stream of water ; then a rivulet to the east, 
just beyond the Mardin gate, called Kara-chaye or “ black river ;”’ 
another about half a mile further, and again, at another half mile 
distance, a more important stream, flowing past the village of 
Gurmesh, having a mosque and minaret—or, more correctly, a 
masjid, with a minar. Minaret being the plural, and therefore only 
applicable to jamis or mosques of the first ¢lass. The rivulets will 
not therefore account for the phenomena of ravages by water placed 
on record, and I am inclined to attribute such to subterranean 
agencies. 

Urfah, we have seen, abounds in springs and fountains, some of 
which gush forth from below with much vehemence, and these may 
at times become excessive in their discharge. A little south of 
Urfah, for example, is an enclosure having a domed building 
within, as also a spring to which local tradition attributes inter 
mitting powers, and it is said to overflow at times with a roaring 
noise. This place is vulgarly called the tomb of Moses. There are 
also traditions in Urfah, of an active volcano having existed in the 
neighbourhood within historical times. 

A vast and almost level plain stretches southwards from Urfah, 
as far as the eye can reach, only interrupted by occasional tells, or 
mounds of ruin. This plain is remarkably fertile, and in places is 
clothed with gardens and shrubberies, and with even a few groves 
of varied foliage, but the yreater portion is either arable or desert ; 
the arable land being cultivated in alternate patches, one portion 
one year, another the next. This is simply for the want of artificial 
manures and of an efficient irrigation. The ancient centres of 
population and prosperity, known as Haran or Carrhae, and as 
Serug or Batnae, occupy central positions on this vast plain, the 
first bearing due south-east from the walls of Urfah Castle. A 
considerable number of rivulets also come down from the volcanic 
districts of the north to fertilise the plain, the largest being the 
Jalab, which, on passing out of the hills, is 30 ft. wide by 2 ft. in 
depth. At the same point was the castle called Kalaber by Pro. 
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eopius, and the site is marked by a mound of ruin which with a 
small village at its foot, is designated as Kara-Teppeh, ‘* black 
mound,”’ or “ mound of ruins,” for the word “‘ Kara” is often used 
figuratively. 

Leaving Urfah on the 12th of March, we found the plain, as. 
we advanced upon it, to be occupied by agricultural Arabs, who 
dwelt in villages, having houses with two or more circular mud 
roofs or domes. ‘These villages were almost universally built upon 
tells or mounds of earth or ruin, or by the side of them. Some of 
them attested, by the fragments of masonry visible without excava. 
tion, to their artificial origin. We slept at one of these viilages, 
designated as Wusi, four hours’ ride from Urtah. 

The next day was devoted to the exploration of the ruins of 
Haran, which lay almost immediately beyond. ‘The chief remains 
extant were the outer walls, with occasional towers much dilapi- 
dated in places, but continuous throughout, having a handsome 
gateway to the west, and enclosing a space of some two or three 
miles in extent, within which were the ruins of the castle, as also 
of a church, the ground floor and one gable alone standing, as also 
the porch with two pillars supporting a low semicircular arch. 
At a little distance, and detached from the church, was a lofty and 
slender square tower or belfry, with nine apertures, one above the 
other on each face, and broken off at the top. This tower was 
seventeen feet square, and it rose to an altitude of nearly eighty 
feet. The centre of the enclosed space is occupied by a mound of 
ruin, which rises to over a hundred feet in height, the castle 
occupying its south angle. The ruins occupy therefore, a very 
conspicuous position, and present stone walls and towers of massive 
construction. We occupied the chief hall of this fine edifice— 
possibly once the prison of Baldwin and other chiefs of the crusaders*® 





* Haran played an important part in the time of the crusades; having 
always been a foeus of hostile Muhammadanism from the time that 
Baldwin, surnamed Brugensis, succeeded to his brother, appointed to the king- 
dom of Jerusalem. Baldwin besieged the city, but the siege was relieved by 
an army of Seljuks from the East, and Baldwin Beuedict, the bishop, and 
Jocelin, cousin to Baldwin, were made prisoners, and suffered five years’ 
captivity. This same Baldwin, who is described as being “of stature tall 
and well-proportioned, of countenance comely and gracious, having his hait 
thin and yellow, his beard mingled with some grey hairs hanging down 
his breast, and his colour fresh and lively for one of his years,” was, after 
becoming the second king of Jerusalem of that name, once more defeated 
and taken prisoner in fight (a.p. 1123), with certain other of his best com- 
manders, “ who altogether were carried away captives unto Carras” (Haran) 
He was ransomed for 100,000 ducats, after being eighteen months prisoner 


In the time of Jocelin, Zenki, atabek of Mosul, and father of the renowned 
atabeks, Seiff-ed-din and Nur-eadin—called Sanguinus by the historians of 
the crusades, and Sanguin in Kuolies “ History of the Turks,” and henot 
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—during our stay of two days at the place. Square columns eight 
feet thick supported an arched roof over thirty feet in elevation. 
One high and deep aperture alone served as a window, so we had 
to depend for light mainly upon the open doorway. That part of 
the town which lay between the castle and the church was ocoupied 
by the conical huts of the Sache Arabs, who call the church “ the 
red mosque,’’ from its columns of pink marble. The latter 
occupied an enclosed space of one hundred and one yards square. 
In the interior it presented the remains of three aisles, many of 
the arches still standing, presenting a handsome appearance, with 
a span at times of twenty-seven feet. In the yard was a beautiful 
octagonal fountain of marble, still very perfect, each side measuring 
five feet one inch at its base. With some exceptions, the ruins of 
the church resembled closely other edifices of similar character met 
with both in Syria and northern Mesopotamia; but there are portions 
of Saracenic architecture, showing that it was used at one time as 
& mosque—as, indeed, it is still designated. On the west side of the 
enclosed space, which is everywhere strewn with débris, among 
which are massive stones and fragments of columns, are the ruins 
of a khan and some modern Turkish buildings. Outside the walls, 
in the same direction, was an old mosque or sepulchral chapel, with 
three domes on its lower portion, and four on the higher, besides a 
short minar, or circular tower, with a lantern-like top to it.* 
As the existing castle stands upon a mound of ruins of older time, 
it is probable that, if excavated, it would furnish abundant evidences 
of Assyrian occupation—a fact which is rendered all the more 
probable by our having discovered the fragments of an Assyrian 
lion among the débris and ruins scattered about. The fragments 
in question consisted of the body, all but head and haunches, the 
head terminating a little beyond the ear; one fore-foot in part, 
and one hinder-foot perfect, and of very fair workmanship. 








A 


supposed to be a sanguine tyrant—captured Edessa ; but the redoubtable 
Seljuk prince was afterwards slain, drinking at neighbouring castle, called 
Colog enbar, now Rum-Kalah. 

* Readers of “The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” will remember that 
in the “ Histery of Codadad (or Kudadad) and his Brothers,” the king of 
Haran (or Harran, as it is spelt by Arabian geographers), erdered a dome 
of white marble to be built in memory of his son (supposed to be dead), on 
which was placed a figure representing Codadad. Now, this was not so much 
at Haran, as “in a delightful plain in the midst of which the city of Haran 
stands.” The erection of a figure over the tomb would show that the story 
dates previous te the couquest of Mesopotamia, by the Muhammadans ; the 
uistury of which, we have given from a previously unpublished fragment of 
t. Wakidi,” in the third volume of the new series of the “ Comase ot : 

agazine.” I'he story is, indeed, pretaced, as being contained ia « “ History 
the Kiagdom of Viarbekir,” oe 
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The Jallab, it is to be observed, flows through the enclosed 
space between the castle and a ziyaret or holy-man’s tomb, bearing 
seventy-five E. from north angle of castle. 

The well—with which local tradition associates the meeting of 
Rebekah and Eliezer,— Eliezer having made his camels kneel down 
without that city at the time of the evening when women go out 
to draw water, and whither Rebekah came with others, “ ber 
pitcher on her shoulder” —is, as in olden times, outside the walls to 
the eouth.west. The well has a square stone on the top with a 
circular hole through it for drawing water, and oumerous stone 
troughs, many of them fragments of antiquity, lie, as is not 
uncommonly the case, around this well to which so interesting and 
so antique a tradition still attaches itself. 

It is needless to revert here to the hypothesis so urgently put 
forwarl by the late lamented Dr. Beke, misled as he was by 
peculiar theories advocated in early days in his ‘‘ Origines 
Biblicw,” that the land of Haran, in which the patriarchs tarried, 
‘* for it was exceeding good land for pasture, and of sufficient extent 
for those who accompanied them,”’ was in Syria ; that Haran itself 
is represented by a site of the same name of “ Haran of the 
Columns,”’ and that a well, to which Rebekah’s name has become 
attached only since the doctor's visit, is the real and identical well 
where Eliezer prayed that G.d would give him good sped. It is 
sufficient that, to admit such an hypothesis, Aram Naharaim, 
‘* Aram of the two rivers” —that is, Mesopotamia, the vast country 
lying between the Euphrates and the Tigris (Gen. xxiv. 10; 
Judges iii, 10; Ps. ix.)—must be made to take the place of Aram 
Damesek (2 Samuel viii. 5), and the Euphrates and Tigris be 
replaced by the rivers Barada and Pharpar, to show the untenable 
character of such an hypothesis. It is true that the scene of the 
beautiful narrative of the betrothal of Rebekah is laid in Gen. xxiv. 
at the city of Nahor, in Mesopotamia, ver. x.. and, in Gen. xxvii. 43, 
in Padan-Aram; but Padan-Aram was no more Aram Damesek 
than is Aram Nabaraim, whilst it is generally admitted, as shown by 
the study of various sites identified with Padan or Padan Aram, 
“the plain of Aram,” that that plain constituted part of Aram 
Naharaim, or Mesopotamia. Nahor is also spoken of when Jacot 
were sent there by his mother Rebekah to Laban, under its proper 
name of Haran, (xxvii. 43), attesting that the two were the 
same; and it is evident that its after-names, Charran and Charae 
were derived from the name of Haran, which it still retains. 
Isidorus of Charax has Karan, with one r, and this spelling is ulso 
adopted by Josephus, Zonaras, and others. As Charan, or Carhae, 
it is celebrated as the scene of the overthrow of Crassus by the 


Parthian general Surena; and Ammianus states that Julian secretly . F 
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invested Procopius with the purple at this place, in anticipation of 
the sad fate that awaited him, The history of the place, called a 
city of the Sabwsans by the Arabian geographers, from the time that 
Terah (whose tomb is pointed out) died here, till the Ibn Sache 
Arabs, or “The Sons of the Rock,’ fying over the Euphrates, 
settled at the snot, is replete with all the variety of incidents 
which are characteristic of the chief sites in Syria and in Mesopo. 
tamia. 

We were detained the whole of the 13th of March making careful 
admeasurements of the walls and public buildings, as also of their 
bearings and distances from one another. It blew at the same 
time one of those gales which are common in spring on the plains 
of Mesopotamia, and which raised such a cloud of dust as to involve 
everything in obscurity. 

Leaving Haran, we pursued a south-westerly direction across 
the same great plain, composed chietly of argillaceous and sandy 
soil, fertilised by the Jallab, whose bed, ten-feet wide and four.feet 
in depth, lay but a foot or so below the level, and in some places 
inundated the plain. The only birds we saw were two kinds of 
plover —a grey species, aad the Aleppo plover, with a spur to its 
wing—and the Euphratic tern, which build. in the cliffs near 
Rehoboth. 

Passing over two stony ridges, we came, after a ride of four 
hours, to a band of igneous rocks running nearly north and south, 
beyond which was the plain of Serug, a region previously unexplored, 
at least in recent times, and whose fertility was at once proclaimed 
by our counting, and taking bearings to, from the summit of the 
ridge, no less than thirty villages. The plain was watered by a 
stream desiynated as Ras-al-Ain-al-Arab, or “the Arab’s head 
spring,” apparently to distinguish it from the celebrated Ras-al- 
Ain, ancient Rhesewna, or Resaina, to the south. The sites of most 
of the villages were characterized by the usual tell or mound of 
ruin. 

Passing the night in an Arab,encampment, in preference to the 
flea-haunted huts, we arrived, after a sharp ride of a couple of 
hours in a south-west direction, at Tash Atlun, or the “ Place of 
Stone Lions.”” The sculptures were two in number, one twelve 
feet in length by seven feet in height, was upright; the other had 
fallen down, and it had five legs, two in front and throe by the 
side, so that whatever way the animal was looked upon it appeared 
complete, An engrav ng is given of the upright lion, from a sketeh 
by Lieutenant Eden, in the first volume of General Cheaney’s larger 
work (as also one of the gateway at Haran) on the Euphrates 
Expedition. It differs from my own, only in the right-hand foot, 
being made visible in my sketch. The sculptures are in basalt, and, 
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so have withstood time well. The work is good, and, excepting the 
head, of which I have a front as well as a side view, is artistically 
executed, the fore-legs being a little too stiff. The stone varied in 
thickness from one foot four inches to two feet. There were, 
strange to say, no other ruins in the neighbourhood; about fifty 
yards off to S. 40° E. was a ziyaret or holy tomb, and 400 yards 
to the N. W. was a village, and the lions appeared as if left here 
when in transit to some other place. There was also a square 
tower on a knoll, three quarters of a mile off to the N, 38° E., and 
we took bearings to ten other villages, some with tells, and others 
with ziyarets, from the same spot. 

From Tash Atlun, or the ‘‘ Stone Lions,’’ it took us three-and 
a-half hours to reach the village of Serug proper; but it is not 
more than two and a-half hours, or nine to ten miles direct dis- 
tance. On the way, we visited some abundant springs—part of the 
Ras-al-Ain-al-Arab. Seruj, or Serug, is but a small village, the 
inhabitants of which, as well as those of some of the other villages 
around, protected a sacred ibis or numenius, with red legs and 
bill, white body, and black-tipped wings, and which built its nests 
on the few trees to be met with around the habitations. These 
birds are no doubt found very useful in destroying snakes, centi- 
pedes, and scorpions, which abound on these hot plains. 

There were no walls, nor castellated buildings, or remains of 
early Christian ecclesiastical edifices standing around Serug. All 
was level with the ground; but broken columns, one of pink 
marble standing six feet high; another with a broken shaft of 
white marble, and a considerable number of hewn stones and other 
débris scattered far away around, attested to the existence of the 
ancient site. We also accidentally came upon a sculptured bag- 
nium inside one of the huts. 

Batpae—a municipal town of Anthemusia, adorned by the 
Macedonians, fortified by Justinian, frou whence Trajan assumed 
the name of Parthicus, which was visited by Julian, and captured 
by Chosroes, and was celebrated for its fair, which was attended 
by merchants from India and China—had been hitherto identified 
by Ritter (Erd Kunde, xi. 282), from Lord Pollington, with ‘‘ some 
large buildings” passed by Lord Pollington on his way from 
Urfah to Birijik (“ Journ. R. G. S.”’ vol. x., p. 451), but which 
were probably early Christian churches, still to be seen near 
Charmalik. 

That Batnae was at Serug or in the vicinity, is proved by the 
distances given in the Itineraries from Edessa and Hierapolis 
and its zeugma, as also from its being called Batna Saruyi by the 
Syrian Christians (Assemaoni, Bid. /rient, vol. i. p. 285), ull the 
name of Batnae gave way to its more ancient appellation of Sarug 
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or Serug, and under that name its later history is fully given in 
Assemann (Bibliotheca Orientialis). The connection of the name 
with that of the patriach Serug is only conjectural ; but as Carhae 
returned to its older patriarchal name of Haran, and Urfah contains 
the first syllable of its older name ‘‘ Ur,” so it may be reasonably 
deduced that in this little centre of emigration of the Hebrews of 
old, the name of Serug may have been given to a district ; just 
as those of Nahor and Haran were given to another, and a further 
site was called after their original home, “ Ur of the Chaldees.’’ 
Leaving this interesting, but secluded and |ittle-visited spot, 
we returned to Birijik, the next day, March 16tb, after crossing 
two ridges of chalk and limestones, with trap rocks, with here and 


there a lonely village and a few trees, in the valleys between the 
ridges. 
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HOURS IN SWEDEN. 
BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


STOCKHOLM.—THE PALACE. 


WE take but little note of the outer military courtyard of the 
Palace, or of its stables on Holy Ghost Island, but enter the royal 
building by the famous Lion Staircase. We mention the staircase 
once more that we may remark on the noble approach which it forms 
to the Palace; also as to its constant use by the populace, the inner 
quadranyle of the palace being the nearest way from Norrbro to 
Slottsbacken. This freedom strikes even a Briton as singular. His 
extremest notions of equality would hardly reconcile him to a short 
cut for all pedestrians through Buckingham Palace. However it 
may have been in past times, certainly the present race of Swedish 
sovereigns, so far as it is desirable, has afforded every facility for the 
people making use of the royal possessions. It presently came 
under our notice that the innermost sanctuary of the monarch’s home 
is open to them. We found the same at Drottningholn—from 
which the king was only absent a few hours when we were shown 
through the various rooms, Ulriksdal, as we mentioned, is a 
cabinet of curiosities and unmistakeable relics for the cultivation 
of a popular taste, prepared by the hands of a monarch. 

Some say that all this arises from the dynasty, not being a native 
one it wishes to ingratiate itself with its subjects. Let this be the 
case; it does not in the least detract from the graceful considera. 
tion ; itonly proves how wholesome it is for a country to have 
foreign rulers. There may be suspicion; it is met by a constant 
endeavour to show it to be unjust. There may be apprehensions 
that the sovereign might make the kingdom a farm for the private 
fortunes of his family ; it produces an open display of nnostentatious 
living, and a line of conduct in which the kingdom's good is palpably 
the first object of royal solicitude. There is, thus, most security 
for the country’s liberty, from the watchfulness of the senate and 
the people ; and, at the same time, a promotion of that high.born 
courtesy which we are about to share. 

We first went through the Queen Dowager’s rooms, which, 
although small, are tastefully arranged. Her sitting-room remains 
just as she left it; trifling articles are scattered about, even the 
diary of the year lies on her writing-table. Royalty in Sweden 
shews a peculiar care, almost amounting to veneration, for every- 


thing ancestral. Thus, again, when we came to Bernadotte’s 
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bedroom, we found it in exactly the same state as when he died. 
Books and papers lie undisturbed. Even a couple of political letters 
(by some secret agent, we presume, as they are unsigned) reposeon 
the table, as laid immediately after perusal. 

In one apartment of the palace isa fine painting by Tiedemand, 
A dead bear is being brought into a hut; a young man, with a 
wounded head clenches his fist at the dead black beast. The 
picture is full of the vividness and force which have made the 
Swedes place the Norwegian artist at the head of their own 
school. | 

The royal pew is entered from the private apartments. From 
it we looked into the Royal Chapel. The huge golden pulpit is 
supported by a golden bull, a golden lion, and a golden angel, 
emblematical, probably, that even so has the state and its religion 
been supported at different epochs by the stars of the nobility, 
which derived their names from those animals, and the heavenly 
inhabitant. The painted ceiling is a singularconception. Cherubs 
carrying the sponge, cross, and other articles relating to the 
crucifixion, through the realms of space. It seems as though the 
artist, unable to paint the dread event, resolved to glorify its 
essentials by placing them in the hands of mirthful baby angels. 

In what is designated the Queen’s Room is a painting of ° 
Ulricsdal, by Carl XV. The contemplation of this picture 
produces feelings of pathos as well as of pleasure, which our 
previous reference to that palace and the tastes of its royal owner 
will easily make understood. 

We then come to what are called by pre-eminense the Royal 
Apartments. These are very spacious, and lead through each other. 
In the Dining-Room we discovered a young lady artist, Miss 
Lungren, copying a full leagth portrait of King Oscar. We enter 
the saloons. In the first we particularly notice a fine painting 
of Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstjern looking at a map. Do. 
minions, principalities, and powers trembled to their fall at the 
results of the quiet, studious consideration of those two men. 
In the second, or Pink Saloon, we come upon a striking portrait 
of Bernadotte, a dark man with an impressive countenance; 
nothing of the ruggedness which a daring adventurer might, wear, 
but an honest determination to do what was fur the best, A 
magnificent drinking-horn, too, is here (presented to, Oscar 1. in 
1860), with carvings of heroic incidents in Frithiof’s Saga all 
round it. , 

A charming fancy for ladies and lovers of. bric-a-brac, is, in 
the neighbouring Octagon Porcelain Cabinet. Everything init is 
porvelain—to the very chairs. ‘Lhis brings us to what may at 
choice be a long gallery or magnificent reception.room, trans. 
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formable into three saloons. When ‘its sections are closed, these 
are—a private room, a porcelain yarnished room, and a portrait 
room. 

Whilst here the singular event occurred to which we have 
referred. A rustic group joined us, as wild and wondering as 
though from the remotest forest solitudes. They had come into 
the palace after ourselves, and wandered along the whole course 
we had travelled, rough shod and unattended. Our guide exhibited 
no surprise, but took it as a thing that his royal master would be 
glad to hear of, and was full of easy confidence that, uncouth as 
they appeared, his fellow-countrymen would neither remove nor 
disturb anything they beheld. Upon another occasion we viewed 
a no-less-interesting series of apartments—namely, the Throne 
Room and the suites attached to the glorious Ball Room called the 
White Sea. Reminiscences of Bernadotte were sprinkled round 
these rooms, and their walls were clothed with tapestries celebrating 
Jason's exploits, as fine as aught that shines in Enylish halls or 
castles. 


THE LIBRARY. 


THe Royal Library, which is contained in one of the wings of 
the Palace, was closed for re-classification, There were two or 
three rarities, however, which we wished to inspect, and we ven- 
tured into the sanctum santorum of Sweden’s literary treasures, 
We were passed from one chamber to another, from one busy 
bibliographer to another, until we reached the keeper of the library. 
He was a man, once seen, never to be forgotten. <A very tall, very 
thin man, with long, white, flowing hair, wild and feverish eyes, an 
incessant, shattering cough, which broke every sentence he uvtered 
—this latter evidently arose from asthma or consumption, which 
helped his studies to excite his mind, and to bend and waste his 
frame. He was the very personification of literary research: a 
thing scarcely of this earth—that loved not the sum—but the 
dimness of a well.stored bookish cell, an emanation from aacient 
lore, having only a half material existence among men, and which 
may be expected to be missing some morning, aud, without wonder, 
be deemed to be re-ebsorbed into the creative essence of lite- 
rature. 

With an acrid geniality which had in it some sharpness at 
being intruded upon whilst dallying with adaring musty volume, 
yet with a dry pleasure at the token of sympathy iw some one 
coming to inquire alter his treasures, he put us in charge of a 
sub-librarian, who showed us the larze folio copy of M. A. Vovvii 
Sabellica Euneas which was usei ‘* by Eric XLV. when in prison,” 
having marginal notes and sketchings by him. Its reminiscences 
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are full of sickness and sorrow. Next, tlie Devil’s Bible, a huge 
manuscript, three feet long, written on substantial asses’ skin. It 
is quaint and curious : obtains its name from a drawing of his 
satanic majesty which is within its sacred folds, and who, from this 
his portrait, and much supposel cabalistical writing, which also 
appears, can be said to give his countenance to the truth of Holy 
Writ, as do his disciples in our midst. It came from‘a convent in 
Prague—being carried off in the Thirty-Years’ War. Thirdly, 
iastly, and chiefly, the Codex Aureus, the Golden Book, so-called, 
because of its being written in golden Gothic characters. English. 
men, especially, revere this glorious old manuscript. It belongs 
to the early centuries, and therefore is valuable, in its sphere, as a 
verification of the gospels current in the Church. But in its 
history, as inscribed upon it in Anglo-Saxon, there has been an 
incident odorous with the fast and true devotion of our ancestors, 
which comes nearer home to us than their theological views. It 
was a gift, at some period, to our Canterbury Cathedral, by one 
Aldorman, or Prince Alfred, and Werberg his wife. These two, 
for the love of God, and their souls behoof, with pure treasure of 
vold, redeemed it from heathen durance, and presented it to 
Christ’s Church, from which they besought, in the name of God 
Almighty, and of all His sainte, that no man should be so daring 
as to sell or part this book from the Church, “so Jong as baptism 
there may stand.’’ It is conjectured that, in spite of this exhor- 
tation, some daring Vikings laid sacrilegious hands upon it; but 
there is really no clear record, until it was purchased in Mantua 
by an agent of Charles XI. Everyone who sees this golden MS. 
turns to the noble inscription by the Anglo.Saxon prince; and 
the fidelity and self-sacrifice there noted fails not to find a response, 
in spite of intervening centuries,—a response 
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“ Felt iu the blood, and felt along the heart.” 


It cannot be silenced—it will be heard, that whi 
emotion; but whether it is in rebuke at the sparkless indifference 
to such heroism in our common life, or whether it elevates the soul 
by the revelation of a kindred spirit, which shines undimmed by 
the dust of the ages, each one answers for himself, and to himself, 


STOCKHOLM.—GENERAL REMARKS, 


Our stay in the Swedish metvopolis extended over several days. 
These were not altogether at our disposal, although we found 
opportunity to see the chief features of the city, and make ourselves 
acquainted with the general aspect of its life at that time of the 
year. Nevertheless, wherever and however we were occupied, we 
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always found something novel and different to home associations 
which kept the attention awake, and delighted the mind with a 
pleasing change. 

Even the time”of day got a new interest. Gotenburg has one 
time, Stockholm another, and on the line of railway the former is — 
maintained, so that when vou arrive at thecity you find your watch 
altogether wrong. This you have never to forget if you have to go 
by train, asits hour quite differs from that of the cities’ clocks. 

As of the time, so of the weather, there was a new experience, 
We have occasional fine days in England; we do not mean mere 
freedom from rain and fog, but such days as Wordsworth praises in 
prose, and gives, too, one glowing poetic line for their immortality — 
“Those heavenly days that canuot die."’ We have such occasional 
fine days; but there are seasons of them in Sweden, On our visit 
the weather had a charm all its own. It was settled beyond any- 
thing that we ever knew in our twice-score-years in beauteous 
England. ‘There was tropical heat during the day, and balmy 
coolness at night. This coutinued all the time of our stay at 
Stockholm—se had it been for weeks before ; so, we learned, was it 
for weeks after we lett. 


“Unclouded skies— 
Day calm as day, and night serene as night,” 


We shall not, however, conceal the fact that with all this 
Italian splendour and warmth there are signs and tokens of the 
omnipotence of winter in these latitudes. Spring generally perishes 
in its icy blasts, autumn it cuts suddenly short, and it evidently 
resigns its rule with reluctance even to the briefest of summers. A | 
tourist came to our breakfast-table one morning, having just re- 
turned from an early drive up Musebacke, and he shuddered as he 
spoke of the chill he felt as he went through the shadows of the 
houses. It was as though winter was lurking close at hand, 
occupying every space which the sunrays did not reach, atid ready 
to seize the w ole region when the solar power becaine weakened. 
This we verified in the early prime on one or two occasions, and 
thought Marston's strony epithet as vo the dawn reterred rather to 
Scandinavia than to the Italy where it is supposed to be spoken, 


“Is not you gleam the shuddering morn, that flakes 
With silver tincture the cast verge of heaven ?” 


Even in business affairs we found a pleasing variety. These 
largely lay on the Skeppsbron. The harsh stony ways tLroughoat 
the whole city, makes it ever most agreeable to travel by water. 
Tramways have been introduced in the present year, but not even 
these will interfere with the luxurious transits from island to island 
over Stockholm’s golden inland waters. As for ourselves, it was — 
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the shortest as well as the most delightful route to cross from the 
Museum to the statue of Gustavus III., in the steam gondolas— 
those insects of marine engineering—active as water flies— 
trembling in their flight under the heavy pressure of steam as though 
intelligently excited in their work. When we did arrive at the great 
centre of shipping, we found ourselves amidst mythological quar- 
ters. Every alley here is inscribed with the name of a Greek or 
Roman deity. From the arms of Deucalion you can pass into the 
bosom of Pallas; and if Jupiter is unsavoury, you can bury vour- 
self in the court of Flora. The idea is a grotesque one, to make a 
classic Pantheon of the streets of a Scandinavian capital, and is 
full of humorous associations. 

From the Skeppsbron, by means of these classic lanes, you can 
reach the Exchange. Even this great haunt of commerce does not 
fail to bring interesting recollections to the mind. It is situated 
in the Stortorget-—famous as the spot where the Blood Bath took 
place, referred to in our historical remarks. In this old great market, 
also, Eric XIV. fell in love with the lovely nut-seller from Medel- 
pad. Our steps may then require us to tend to the Munkbron, and 
on the way we can observe through the many open doors how the stone 
stairs of the houses are peculiarly ornamented with whitewash de- 
vices by the dainty Swedish housewives. At Munkbron, opposite the 
Riddarhus, you will see Petersenken’s Huset, which, although a 
new building, is an exact copy of an ancient burgher’s house that 
stood here. It is to be regarded with interest as showing what 
lordly buildings the merchants of old could erect—when, in truth, 
they were themselves lordly—when merchant Lubeck could, single- 
handed, war against Denmark—wheu, in fact, the Hanseatic 
League gave its members the power of kings. 

Besides the observations of notable places, Stockholm’s walks 
are enlivened by the sight of picturesque women in coloured 
garments, and often profusely ornamented. These women are true 
workers, daughters of Thor—come from their dales to do labour of 
almost any kind in the city, and return to their homes in the 
winter, They are of the famous Dalecarlian race. Dalarne has 
ever been the Mother of Heroes. To speak of the Dalecarlians is 
to speak of a noble historic people; as we have already noted, 
they are par excellence the assertors of Sweden’s liberty. In their 
striking costumes—which, amidst the sombre dress of the ordinary 
crowds, is as tapestry to cotton—these Dalecarlian women are 
fitting representatives of the romance of their nation, and of the 
chronicles of glory of which their race can boast; for conscience 
has always stimulated the sturdy arms of the Dalecarlians—wi 
them alone, when every province has bled amidst the ignoble strife 
of its factions, and under despotic foreign rule—with them alone 
has been found the country’s 6 
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“Local soul 
Of independence and stern liberty.” 


To all their war likeness and ‘severe industry, the Dalecarlians 


furthermore unite deep devotion. Their piety has been known of | 


old—not the piety of our streets, of our platforms, of our churches 
— but of our cottages : 


“ Pure livers are they, all austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect and reverence for God’s Word.” 


And, blended with all heroic and gentler qualities, there is an 
unconquerable pride in the Dalecarlians. Said one of them to the 
great Gustavus Adolphus :—“ If my wife were as well dressed as 
thine she would be just as handsome!’’ The Dalecarlians, too, of 
all in wide Sweden, alone take to themselves the privilege of shaking 
hands with the king, and the still higher privilege of using 
habitually the fraternal ‘‘du,’’ even to majesty. 

This leads us to remark that there is quite an oriental respect and 
punctiliousness in the intercourse of the Swedes, which will attract 
the most casual observer in the street, by the habitual lifting of 
the hat, in the shop by the uncovered head of each gentleman 
customer, and in any conversation he may overhear or participate 
in by the formalities of speech. The use of the pronoun ‘‘ du,” 
or ‘‘ thou,”’ is held most sacred ; it is the corner.stone of all inti. 
macy ; in it lies the drama of social existence. 

Ladies and gentlemen, except on the most friendly terms, 
address each other by name: “ Will Fru Wennberg permit me ?”’ 
**Can I serve Herr Ringblom in anything?’ Those with whom we 
are not acquainted are accosted according to orders and degrees 
‘* Madame,"’ may be your washerwoman; ‘‘ Friken,” once the 
title of princesses, will be your form of address to a young lady ; 
‘* Mam’selle,’’ that to a waiting-maid. , 

According to the national custom, gentlemen break through 
the rigid and distant form of politeness by drinking brorsskal, 
‘brother's skal."’ The “ skal,” or “ health,’’ is observed on every 
occasion in company, by lifting the glass, pronouncing the word, 
and touching every other glass with your own. ‘his is facetiously 
said to satisfy the whole of the senses. We ordinarily see, smell, feel, 
and taste our wine; to make the glass clink is to interest bearing, 
also, in the pleasure. | 

If two gentlemen are disposed to cement friendship, they will 
agree to take the mystic “ brother's skal '’ together, which is done 


by the said form of drinking, except that it is a little more solemn. 


It is, in fact, the Sacrament of Friendship. From that time they 
drop their names, and address each other as du. The only persons 
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exempted from this initiatory rite, as we have mentioned, are the 
Dalecarlians, who recognise the wide brotherhood of liberty, for 
which they have so often fought. 

Whilst noticing the many striking places and customs, we are 
stimulated by the ocean freshness breathing through the air. The 
mind, too, is gratified by the prevailing sea-port. stir along the 
quays, whilst it recognises in the open distances tracts of woodland 
seclusion, and purple heights which have the stillness of a vill 
We may say that from all the chief thoroughfares of Stockholm the 
eye can hail sequestered spots and scenes, which combine the 
grandeur of rock and flood and dark pine-forests. 

There are many larger cities in the world, but not more than 
one or two which can vie with the Queen of Malar for splendour 
of situation. Earth and water, rock and forest, have united to 
form and girdle her with grace ; and the brightest of atmospheres 
beautifies every steep and headland, and all her curving shores 

The night of the city, too, has its charms. The band and illumi. 
nations of Bern’s Salong make Berzelius park a busy resort of 
pleasure. Blanch’s café has its music for the promenaders in 
Kungstradgarden. And the Stromparterre is all-attractive; but 
this last to us is finest when we have been recalled to our chamber, 
Hark! what are those sounds that bid us retire? After the ancient 
custom, from the steeples on the city-island, the nightly hour is 
declared by horns in slow, solemn, long-drawn tones, All aroun 
seems stilled for the moment. The old sagas sing of enchanted 
horns; these truly seem of them. They sound like the voice of 
past ages. As we note one specially to ascertain the number it 
announces, it sounds to us like Heimdall’s Gjallar Horn, speaking 
to all the worlds, telling of another hour gone; one more time. 
warrior that has fought his earthly fight, and passes over the bridge 
| of all hours into the eternal. Then, again, near to us, the news is 
told by a hoarse voice from the turret of St. Jacob’s Church. This 
is the old rhyme which the watchman shouts— 

‘“* Klockau iir tio slagen ! 
Froneld, och brand, 
Och Fienden’s hand 


Bevara, O Gud! den stad, och land ! 
Klockau iir tio slagen !” 


** Ten o'clock has struek ! 
From fire and sword, 
And enemies’ hand, 
Defend, oh God, this town and land! 
Ten o'clock has struck !” 

_ We obey the call, and retire to our chamber. We open the 
window, The air is balmy: the heavens are fair: the view of the 
city is changed—but still beautiful. The stars of the streets 
ww shine forth ; the lines of gaslight form constellations; they 
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define the windings of the quays on both sides of the broad ocean 
stream that bathes the feet of the city: they show in glittering 
tracery the ascents and platform of the Lion’s Staircase: sparkle 
as a thick galaxy through the shrubs and poplars of the StrOmpar- 
terre: span the Malar in double jets along the Norrbro; and every. 
where tremblingly shine in the waters beneath, which shows like a 
depth of dark sky. It is a cheerful scene: for, as we gaze, our ears 
are regaled by the melodious strains that come across the waves 
from the gardens of the Strémparterre. That music goes far into 
the night; whenever, as we disposed ourselves for sleep, it wooed 
the care-charmer, 


“ Like hellow murmuring sound, or silver rain,” 
it did 
“ Gently slide 
And kiss us into slumbers like a bride.” 


TO THE NORTH! 


WE bade farewell for a while to the fair metropolis. With the 
object of sailing up the Gulf of Boothnia to Hernésand, and from 
thence visit the sawmill and colony of Skénvik, on the Ongerman 
river, we took our berths one evening on board the “ Herndésand IT.” 
The steamer lay moored at the quay beneath the palace, but not even 
the regal influence near us could charm away earthly torment. 
We spent a more troublesome night than we did on board the 
“Orlando."’ A consumptive man coughed incessantly, and tore 
us to pieces with his agonies; for of all pains the most intolerable” 
are those caused by a fellow-creature’s suffering, which we are not 
only unable to alleviate, but upon which we dare not intrude our 
sympathy. 

We arose and came on deck when the steamer began to move 
off. It was early morning, sweet and bright, with a fine sharpness 
in the air. We left the steamers and ships moored at the various 
quays, glided round rocky promontories, and behind pine-capped 
islands. By degrees, one part of the city and then another was 
taken from our cight; then the heights of Mosebacke, the church 
spires, and the lofty Belvidere were alone seen. Finally these, 
too, disappeared: Stockholm was quite shut in as if by nature's 
fortresses, which were at once concealment and defence. 

Now we were amongst the islands—the famous Skargérd— 
literally, the island gardens, which lie between Stockholm and the 
sea. On them we ever and anon behold fine villas, belonging to 
some of the wealthier inhabitants of the city, looking radiant in 
their rocky nooks amidst the groves of pine. 

At eleven o'clock we passed between the wings of a pleasant 
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the fortress of Waxholm, having leisure to survey the quaint 
village which lies uuder its protection, as it were, on the opposite 
side. 

Further on, at the village of Furusund, we took a lady on 
board from a small boat. There was a mutual waving of hand- 
kerchiefs—a circumstance which we found invariably accompanied 
every departure of a steamer.- From the very first we noted it as 
an insipid act; one out of which stale custom had taken the 
heart. The handkerchief is usually waved in front of the stomach, 
as though that was the chief seat of sensation at the moment. 
This was the last pleasure-resort we saw—but being thus far on 
our route it gave unmistakable evidence of the partiality the 
Stockholmers have for the sea-way for their summer residences. 

We began to reach more open water. The islands became sea. 
gardens, and yrander in their dispositions and forms. As we made 
our way through the extremity of the archipelago, a light-blue 
sky over our heads, a low range of small clouds varying the 
horizon in the north, the rocks lying green on the sheeny sea, the 
steamer gliding with the easiest of motions, no disturbing heave 
or roll to shake our security or divert our thoughts, Gloriana 
feeding a flock of pursuing sea-gulls from the stern of the vessel, 
we knew and felt it to be a fair, sweet scene that must live with us 
as long as memory shall hold her seat. 

Between two and three o’clock we discerned the island of 
Oland to the east, which is Russia’s outpost in her advance upon 
Europe. ‘To the west, was the archipelago of Oregrund ; thence. 
forward, we had nothing but the wide, unbroken waters of the 
Boothnic Main. 

At six o'clock on the following morning, we were aroused by a 
stir throughout the steamer. We got up, and found that we 
were sailing close in by a shore of rocky, pine-clad elevations 
relieved now by a white, and now by red house. 

This was NORRLAND | 

The name suggests great remoteness. In ancient times the 
region was clothed with fable, and deemed inaccessible except to 
a divinely-favoured few. In modern times Sweden's first novelist 
considered ‘‘ beautiful Ongermanland ” as too distant to visit ~and 
that although she went to America ! 

We seem out of the range of history, above its"snow-line, in the 
glacial atmosphere where national incidents do not grow. Liberty 
in Sweden is not on the mountains, but in the mines. She has not 
sounded her alarm beyond Dalecarlia, The nation’s imperial life 
has been in Upsala, VUommerce alone has reached the northern 
Wilds, So has it not always been, ‘There are antique memories of 
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this place, although no certain records. When the Jern-barn— 
iron-bearing—land was made up of many kingdoms (like England 
during the Saxon heptarchy) this region had a life of its own. The 
kingdom of Biarmland comprehended the counties of Ongermania 
and Medelpad, and of it Hara once was king. A picture of 
his time lives in the heroic poem of Grymer—a Chevy Chase 
written large ; which has been sung by the people of the Ongerman 
within the last hundred years. 

‘The district has its own natural characteristics. We can get 
statistics as to what will, and what will not grow in it, which is a 
very cheerless way of considering any piece of earth. Its winters 
are long. You are, beyond any whisper of doubt, in true, antique 
Celtic latitudes, which caused the people to compute by winters, 
not summers—by night, not days. In the depth of the year the 
days are nearly swaddled up; the sun shows his hazy eye for a 
short hour or two, and then to his couch of snow again; the ice 
closes up the river and binds the waters far into the Gulf. The 
summer, however, atones for much. The sun is up all night. He 
veritably dances at Midsummer, and his day is lengthened into 
weeks, ‘This is a jovial time for Norrland: and for those that 
love such recreations, there is fishing and, shooting; as regards 
the latter you may adventure to elks—even, it may be, to a bear. 


HERNOSAND. 


Our vessel rounded the island—Hernén ; in a few minutes our 
gun sounded, and we sailed up to the town, which lies on the land- 
ward side of the island, and shows a suburb of villas upon the 
mainland. 

We were evidently in a very primitive country. The traffic of 
the place comes to and goes from a long, rugged, wooden quay. 
Here, at a later period, we saw a Finnish market—a rude business 
of raw fish and masses of meat, which were torn, or hewn to pieces 
with hatchets, as sales were made. 

Although the arrival of the large Gulf-steamers is nearly an 
every-day event whilst the navigation is open, yet even in the 
important county-town of Hernd:and it is sufficiently momentous 
as to call for the instant suspension of all work in the place, from 
the banking establishment to the humblest office. Soures of the 
population come to perambulate the quay, curious to see what the © 
nature of the passengers may be—whom they mgy never have 
seen before—and to survey the steamer, which they have often seen — 
before. But still more indicative of the remoteness of the district 
are the large numbers which habitually come and have their meals — 
in the dining saloon of the steamer. They believe they get better ; 
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liquor there than in the town; and they do, certainly, get better 
viands. Surely, next to being at the metropolis must be the 
satisfaction of being on board a steamer that has come from the 
metropolis, and having therein a meal a’la Stockholm in daintiness 
and variety. If this is not actually next to the luxury of a visit 
to Sweden’s sun-girt city, at any rate it far exceeds aught of de- 
light that the Gulf towns provide—at least, so their inhabitants 
consider, 

After the usual cup of coffee, which everywhere marks the 
commencement of the Swedish day, we disembarked and walked 
through Hernésand : a pleasure we were able to repeat more than 
once during our stay. Except in its situation the town possesses 
little that is inviting to the stranger. It has one long, narrow 
business street stretching through its centre. Its shops are like 
private rooms: although the stores in them might surprise those 
unfamiliar with the north. They are provided, not for the wants 
of the townspeople alone, but for the distant dwellers up the 
Ongerman, and in the far-reaching forest lands beyond. The shop. 
keepers look to the wholesale requirements of these peoples at cer- 
tain seasons ; particularly ere the winter begins, and communication 
for six months is dependent on the slow, costly, and limited con- 
veyance by sledges. 

The church is really the chief feature of the place. It is an 
imposing white edifice, having nought of antiquity or of the graces 
of architecture to ennoble it. Its position, however, is pleasing. 
It stands apart—isolated on the high side of the town. A broad 
path leads up to it— suggestive of the elevation of mind that should 
accompany the act of lt aving our;social cares behind us, and rising 
to religious service. To reach it is literally a “ going up”’ to the 
temple—typical of a spiritual as well as a natural ascent. 

We paid a short visit to the suburb on the mainland ; made 
our first acquaintance with a Scandinavian saw-mill; then we went 
on board of the steam gondola sent down from Skénvik for us, As 
we left the quay the gondola raised the English flag in recognition 
of our nationality ; we steamed over a reach of sea, rounded the 
the point of Savra, and entered. 
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THE ANGERMAN ELF, 


which in its majestic width, varying from three to five miles, is 
more like an arm of the sea than an inland water. Its shores are 
Composed of rocky undulations, clad with pines, and in its stream 
are ever-recurring islands of the same character. It has been 
called the Rhine of Sweden, because, we should suppose, whilst it 
is the largest of rivers, it poss -sses, at the same time, some of the 
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At frequent intervals we see small red, wooden houses, in the 
midst of a clearance of cultivated ground—which are views truly 
representative of the life of the region: of the contest of man with 
nature. His land is poor; his produce is only got with great labour 
and care. On either side and behind him are the stern pine. 
forests ; before him the rocks and the deep waters. He forms the 
soul of the scene—undaunted and persevering—defying the ele- 
ments—wresting subsistence from the most unwilling source. 

For twenty miles the Ongerman maintains its noble breadth, 
and presents the same sternly impressive scenery. After familiarity 
one might think it monotonous. But although that feeling does not 
fail to overshadow the mind, it soon disappears, and gives way to 
an appreciation of the grandeur of the territory. This was 
experienced by Mary Wollstonecraft in Norway, in regard to the 
feature of rocks alone. She said, that before she went to that 
country she could not have imagined that “ a simple object, rocks, 
could have admitted of so many interesting combinations—always 
grand, and often sublime.’’ But, indeed, the East has a tale to tell, 
as well asthe North, of monotony, that is, sameness. The landscape 
there has the utmost poverty in it. Yet does the mind accommo. 
date itself to it—finds therein an object for the employment of its 
own highest powers—garnishes it with all the flowers of imagination. 
What, indeed, can be richer than the associations connected with 
Persia? And here in Norrland, any monotonous impression soon 
yields to novel and singular contemplations. It is something 
wondrous to observe how the kingdom exposes her rocky limbs in 
whatever directior we turn, Sometimes, in its stark sterility, the 
aspect looks like earth's skeleton ere it is clothed upon. It 
takes one back to creation’s dawn, when our orb first spread its 
crude form to the sun. Sometimes its bareness is covered by the 
audacious firs, which puzzle conjecture to say whence they get their 
sustenance, And then come the glimpses of the humble farm- 
steads—signs and tokens of man's spirit penetrating and surmount- 
ing all difficulties of time, clime, and stubborn nature. 

Reflections like these are suggested during the first twenty miles 
up the Ongerman. But now evidences of a more extensive life— 
more comprehensive energies appear around us, At Lunde, where 
stands the custom-house of the upper district, the river seems to 
be suddenly terminated in a fiord confined by woods and rocks 
Suddenly, however, we turn an abrupt corner, and lo! the mighty 
river stretches upwards once more as free, as broad, as majestic as” 
ever. There are saw-mills to right and to left of us, with their tall” 
chimnies, lines of red houses scattered on elevations around, white — 
mansions, wherein reside the managers, and long quays Jaden with 
bright, newly-cut timber. Here are the most active industries,” 
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some of the ceaseless motors of vommerce, islanded in severe and 
beauteous quietudes. 

We are amidst what are to us familiar names. We pass Svané, 
Stromniis, Frané, Brunne. A little further on we see Kramfors on 
our starboard side, the largest mill on the Elf—on our port lies 
Lockné, which compasses shore and water in its eager rivalry. 

Steering to the right, our course appears opposed once more. A 
pine-covered bill stretches its rocky base right in front of us! We 
press forward; and the hill-resolves itself into an island. It is 
large, although called Litandn—The Little Island. Continuing to 
steer to the right, between the island and northern side of the river, 
we soon sight our destination. 

Quite cut off from the main water, removed from the river's 
trafic of ships and steamers, lies 


SKONVIK, 


with its far-stretching booms of floating logs; its long timber- 
burdened quays, at which vessels are loading: its red double. 
chimnied sawmill by the water's edge, and the palatial White 
House of the resident manager, situated on a high rocky elevation 
which commands the multifarious labour below, and keeps in 
charge the red dwellings scattered along the rocky side and amidst 
the adjoining woods. 

Flags were flying in our honour, both on water and on land ; 
cannon were fired to salute us; we soon touched the quay at the 
saw-mill, and were greeted by the resident partner and foreign 
friends, Before we enter the white dwelling we shall complete our 
description of its position, which is best noted from the Flaggsting 
Berg—a proud rock on which a flag-staff is reared, between the 
northern end of the mansion and the quay. Standing upon it, you 
perceive that the Ongerman not only runs round Litanén, but 
stretches a broad arm beneath you into the land for two miles, 
This water is called Strinne Fiord. Thus, on the towering rocky 
corner you have immediately behind you the White House, its 
surrounding gardens buttressed and hanging like those of Babylon, 
also the red houses of the workmen, flanked by the pine-forest 
of Lockno. At your feet is the saw-mill and its quays, 
which runs to the right into the Fiord ; to the left along the river. 
Immediately opposite are the hills, the cluster of houses, and the 
farm of Koya. Then the views of water are extensive. On the 
one side, you have the beautiful Strinne Fiord, with its green shores 
and green promontories, which give it an exquisite lake-like appear- 
ance ; on the other side is the narrowed water of the river, between 
Skénvik and Litaodn ; and in front the water stretching round that 
island to the broad fairway of the Ongerman. Bat that bold, con. 
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fronting Litantn shuts Skénvik from all the life that moves up 
aud down the river. In the far distance you certainly can perceive 
a small section of the river (a view that is abruptly closed by a 
dark piny mountain called Wahlaberget, behind which the sun, 
seeks his rest at this time of the year) ; but fleets might sail up and 
down the river, and, but for an accidental glimpse into the opening 
never discern Skénvik. 

We felt as though we had reached an enchanted land. On our 
river voyage it was blowing so strong and cold that we had to be. 
take ourselves to the steerman’s glass house on deck. But here, 
sheltered by Litanédn from the rough blast, all was still and balmy. 
Quite removed from the busy world to which we were accustomed, 
we realised a more deliyhtful scene than the valley of Rasselas. We 
miyht have been embosomed in one of the Islands of the Blest—or, 
in 

“ The island-valley of Avilion, 


Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 


Of this we afterwards learned a different report: but that 
evening, sitting under the verandah sipping our coffee and smoking 
our cigar—a cloudless sky above—calm glories spread before us by 
the sun setting behind Wahlaberget, turning the fiord into gold, and 
burning red on the forest beyond—all combined to produce serene 
emotions, and give the scene an air of magical beauteousness. 

Later on, we rowed over the fiord to Koya. We walked 
through its fields, and found, according to our English ideas, the 
pastures sparse, the crops of oats and barley meagre, as is the case 
throughout all Norrland, although at the distance the fields look 
very productive. Cultivation of any kind, however, enlivens a 
scene. We sauntered past the farm: along a pleasant road to the 
opening into a neighbouring vale; and everywhere there was a sense 
of deepest solitude. The very narrow road that we, traversed let us 
know that we were far from highways and the large channels of 
communication. The soft evening—everything around—spoke of 
isolation and repose. The sole sound of the cow-bells in the woods 
and on the hills was soothing—scarcely breaking the equable air; 
they only made the solitude more palpable. As we lay in our beds 
we felt as though we had slipped off the coil of hard intercourse with 
mankind, and were received into one of nature’s inmost sanctuaries. 

On the following afternoon we went by steamer to Litandn. 
We rambled through its pine woods; we gained a rocky eminence, 
and gazed upon the broad Ongerman. There were many sails upon 
it; yet even in this short time, so much had we realised the isolation 
of our home, that this outlook was like a discovery of the world’s 


busy life which we had recently left. From the quiet colony on — 
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the mainland, from the pine.solitudes of the island, we felt it at 
stropg surprise and contrast to discern ships and steamers moving 
towards the centres of the world’s commerce. They were sharp 
signs and symbols of the noisy multitudes which congregate in 
towns and cities, and of which report reaches Skénvik only in faint 
echoes by letter or newspaper. 

Here we pursued the genial amusement that pertains to these 
woody parts, gathering wild fruit. The bilberries were plentiful, 
the cranberries were ripening. It was occupation interesting and 
novel, whilst the senses were gratified by the appearance and taste 
of new fruits in their native state. 

In returning, we met a Lap, in his uncouth costume, attend- 
ing upon a herd of deer. The horns of the animals were young 
and mossed; but the ox-deer, their lord and king, was magnifi- 
cently antlered. They had recently got rid of their old coats, and 
they looked very sleek and graceful. It was our host that had 
put the herd on the island, and he had necessarily placed them in 
charge of a Lap for their preservation. They gave avery romantic 
appearance to the island as we sailed away from it, bounding over 
the green open spaces, and climbing up the rocks. They were 
picturesque, at least, and if they do not provide their owner good 
sport they will provide him good venison. 

Next day was Sunday, and in the morning we went to church. 
At half-past nine o’clock a small steamer took a large number of 
the workmen and their families, and returned for us in about three 
quarters of an hour. We were accompanied by the household 
of the White House, and some of the saw-mill officers and their 
wives. 

After steaming for about a mile up the Strinne Fiord, we dis- 
embarked at a rough landing-plece ; pursued our way up a rugged 
cranberry-covered declivity, then struck into a wood. On issuing 
froin the wood—about a mile’s distance from the fiord—we came 
into the centre of a broad vale. 

There was a pleasant surprise in the sudden opening into an 
extensive view, and in the objects comprised within it. 

At the eastern end of the vale, on ground rising up to stern 
grey rocky steeps, was the village of Strinne, which gives the fiord 
its name, At the other extremity was the village of Bjertra. Scanty 
farms filled the whole of the intermediate ground. Midway— 
exactly in front of us—stood the parish church, an oblong structure 
simple in its architecture, yet, like many such recent edifices in 
Sweden, it was huge in its proportions, which gave it rather a 
noble—certainly, a striking appearance. A tall tower rose over 
the porch at its western end. The whole building gleamed like 
~ in the bright morning—it being coloured with a pure 
White, 
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Two things attracted us at once as being very singular; but we 
found them to be matters of necessity. A large ladder was placed 
against the side of the church, and in its porch was a fire-engine, 
These, we are told, are required to be in readiness by the Swedish . 
Insurance Companies. Ladders, indeed, are placed against all 
houses. 

The interior of the church is rather pretentious in its huge 
gaudy altar-piece, and imposing pulpit in white and gold. There 
is, indeed, an ambitious and awkward imitation of cathedral glories 
in most of the country churches. 

We felt a repugnance at first to the massive windows, whick 
poured the full day into every corner. May be, we bad an instinc- 
tive feeling for “ the dim religious light ’’ of our own rural churches. 
But, we doubt not, the spacious, unpillared interior and the broad, 
tall windows which allow the light to flood the whole of the inte- 
rior, have been calculated fur the necessities of the place—for the 
large gatherings and for the dim days of mid-winter. 

The organ, placed in the western end of the church, with ¢ good 
gallery round it, was large and really of fine tone. 

The service was no less singular than tedious and monotonous. 
We found, as in Stockholm, the priest at the altar, with positions 
and movements favouring of what would in England be called High 
Church, Everything, however, is done so demurely—with such a 
puritan air—by the clergyman, clad in gown of most Mephisto. 
phelian cut at the shoulders, that we seemed to be surveying a 
grave burlesque of ecclesiastical ceremonies. 

Then the music! The ever-recurring psalm-singing—composed 
of the most melancholy cadences—groanings long drawn out—a 
bagpipe’s continuous drone, broken into breves by a sympathetic 
spasmodic affection of the throats of the congregation and the pipes 
of the organ ! 

There is one broad path from the porch to the altar; the pews 
are on each side of it, aud in them are respectively collected the 
men and the women. Thus, when the priest faces his congregation, 
he has the women on his right hand, and the men on his left. 

At such a moment, the music moaning onwards—ten minutes 
at a time—seems like a dies-ira, the division seems «already made, 
by God’s delegate at the altar, of the faithful from the unfaithful. 
The effect is depressing in the extreme, and we are driven to ask 
why it is that the Swedes do not get a hearing in their religious 
services of the divine melodies we have in our anthems, psalms, 
and hymns? Why can they only in the public gardens, the café, 
and the opera-house, satisfy the hunger of the soul for music? 

We must say, however, that such obstinate questionings may 


be peculiar to strangers alone. The congregation was uniformly 
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attentive, and apparently as much absorbed in the service as we 
have seen Romanists at mass. Still, as in the capital, it was 
painfull y obvious that attendance at public divine service is left to 
the humbler classes. We soon learned that it is recognised in many 
parts of Norrland—with a sincerity as undisguised as the Norr- 
lander ’ belief in nine of the Ten Commandments—that Sunday is 
a holy-day just so far as it is a holiday ; that it is a day of dedica. 
tion, but each man elects to what he shall dedicate it. 

Two Sundays later we came again to this church, plucking 
forget-me-nots as we came through the woods. In these parts are 
great contrarieties. Much is later, much is sooner, than with us, 
In this instance, here are spring-flowers after summer has flown. 

On the morning of the intermediate Sabbath we were again in 
the steam-gondola, bound for another church. 

On the opposite shore of the Ongerman is a fiord called Bollsta, 
Sailing out past Litanén, crossing the broad river, rounding the 
base of the stern Wahlaberget, which closes our river prospect from 
Flaggstang Berg, we entered that majestic Bollsta Fiord. It is 
much wider, and of bolder character than that of Strinne. On its 
northern side are lofty rocks and towering pines. On its southern 
side are its saw-mills. On its crescent-shaped termination to the 
west stands its village and its church, which latter is of the same 
description as that of Strinne,—its white form conspicuously set as 
a beacon of Christian hope to the world’s humanity. Here were 
the same salient points. Dull mimicry of high.church service : 
sexual separation—-symbolical of the bour ‘of wrath and doom ; 
psalmody chanted in the most lugubrious monotones; @ congre. 
gation of the humble ones of the land, and an unvarying attention 
to the whole service. 

But we must not let this notice of our church attendances pass 
withont remarking upon other purposes that it serves, besides 
those of a religious character. 

When the priest has gone through his ghostly duties, he reads 
forth a list of public announcements of what has been lost or 
found, what 1s wanted, or about to be done in the district. In 
fact, the congregation has a two-fold aspect; it is a kind of sacred 
gathering for spiritual nourishment—also, a neighbourly meeting 
for the facilitation of social affairs and a good gossip. If you have 
lost your dog, or want to buy cranberries, the same ordained 
voice will publish the fact that will publish your banns, or, maybe, 
will read your funeral service. 

All being finished inside the church, the worthy Norrlanders 
have the opportunity of indulging in a little rural scandal amongst 
the memorials of the dead in the pretty graveyard outside. This 
Cannot but add a zest to the pleasure, As they, the talkers, are, 
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so has the dust beneath them been. As the dust is now, so will 
they shortly be. Therefore, let them be alert, and have their fill 
of chat, for the hour comes when they shall not chat. A bear had 
been killed in the neighbourhood during the week. We should sup- 
pose that the fleshly appetites of the congregation fed upon it for a 
good hour after we departed. 

Still, a word upon what may seem to some profane and incon. 
sistent. It is nothing of the kind. The church throughout all 
the wide world should be a centre for social as well as spiritual 
life. Such an experience it has undergone in our own country : 
and in some instances it is to be deplored that this broad work- 
ing has been discontinued. The business of the parish, which is 
the basis of local self-government and wholesome national life, 
it was old England’s custom to have done at a meeting held in 
church after divine service. As a leading authority on the subject 
has remarked :—‘‘ They (that is such meetings) were matters of 
obvious convenience and consistency, in tiines when men habitually 
gathered together, without divisions amongst them, on Sundays.” 
These words appropriately apply co the dwellers in Norrland. Let 
us not cast stones at our neighbours because a good custom has 
become obsolete amongst ourselves. 

Nor must we be in any other way unjust. Although we miss 
the village bells, which, by association, have devotion’s tone to a 
country-loving Englishman—although we miss the snug, time- 
honoured compactness of our English village churches, their 
ancient mural tablets, misty, holy light, and arched aisles— 
although we miss the poetical, many-hued windows—and though 
the solemn organ which should give the soul wings chills with the 
very frost of sound,—we must not recklessly complain and condemn. 
Each church has its sphere and mission, and the Swedish Church 
has wide and heavy hands. It penetrates all society with its 
ordinances. It makes the sacrament incumbent in connection 
with the leading features of Sweden's social life. The most we 
may venture to do is to wish that it had larger arms to embrace 
every class, even as we beseech in our own litany for our own 
Church, “that there may be brought into the way of truth all such 
as have erred and are deceived." 

Such were our church excursions ; and when we add that the 
village town nearest to Skénvik is NYLAND, about three miles 
distant, situatéd on the river above Bollsta Fiord, we have then 
mentioned the whole of the points of connexion between our 
northern abode and the haunts of our fellow-men. 
| To define at once and for all, and in a few words, its supreme 
isnlation,the water-way is its single means of communicationo— 
except the one, sole rustic road, on which we shall have somewhat 
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to speak. By boat, or ship, or steamer, is all its traffic; except what 
comes and goes by that sole road. 

This road reaches Skénvik, but does not, cannot, go further. 
Inland from Skénvik it runs past some of the workmen’s 
dwellings, or caserns, as they are called; thence between the fiord 
and the pine-forests, for half-a mile ; it then turns inland to the 
south, and joins, half.a-mile further on, another rustic road, which 
to the right, goes to Lockné’s saw-mills and, to the left, seeks 
the main highway, which is some miles distant. 

Here is the only ground for direct pedestrian exercise, There 
is another walk, as we mentioned, on the other side of the fiord, 
through Kéya’s fields. But that is a walk to which you must 
row; it, therefore, does not come within the classification of walks. 
A walk proper must be instantly accessible, and have somewhat 
of a clear road, if not a macadamised one. We don’t say :—* Let 
us have a walk to the top of the mountain,’’ but, “ Let us climb ;” 
and to go into woods, especially as we find them here, is to ramble, 
or scramble, according to the course you select. 

We do not speak in disparagement of Kéya. During our stay 
we were often there. To come and go by water, and to stray through 
its own fields gave our wanderings variety and the air of romance. 
It afforded a new, open prospect, and we could particularly observe 
the season's change, as wrought in the luxuriant bracken by the 
side of the steep, rocky path from the boat landing—how in a few 
days it deepened its colours, and finally showed al] autumn’s fire on 
its leaves. But, for our argument, this secondary walk of Kéya, 
from its mixed, apostate character, only the more distinctly set 
forth Skénvik’s insulation, and the fact that it has but one walk. 

Our evening ramble generally was upon the Lockné road; out 
and home again made a fair stretch. Sometimes our host was our 
companion ; often it was Gloriana alone. She who bas thrown light 
on 80 many scenes, with whom we have footed mountain and 
mountain passes, the valleys and roais of English Lake-land 
and the border moors. It is sweet thus to have one with whom to 
compare the hours and characteristics of kindred excursions, and 
lay in stores for new memories. Nor did fancy fail to relieve the 
sameness. Gloriana mixed up the name with Lucknow ; confusedly 
connected the military exploits at that place with Crimean fame, 
ard came, somehow, to christen the destination of the walk, Bala- 
Clava, to the enlivening of many a chat. 

Nature, too, often waited upon us during that sole walk with 
her evening ministrations. But of our intimacies on this Locknd 
walk we shall say more hereafter. Before these were fairly cemented 
we were called upon t» take steamer and penetrate the higher re- 
cesses of the Onyerman. Meanwhile, the nature of our church- 
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excursions, and the limitation of Skinvik to this‘one walk does, we 
trust, make the reader fully realise the main feature of our Norr. 
land dwelling-place—its insulation. It could only be more com. 
plete by being on an island. It is lonely in itself, and far, far 
away from the busy world. News before reaching it are weaned 
and walking in other spheres of action; nay, may have become 
deceased ; as starlight which we gaze upon may be beams from 
worlds that have become extinct, so may the facts eagerly read here 
have become changed or reversed,— a sovereign may be dead whilst 
his speech here is read as though fresh from his lips, a triumphant 


army may be destroyed and buried, a militant kingdom be chained 
at the feet of a conqueror. 





ON NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


On! think of me when midnight cold, 
Lays in a shroud of shining snow 

The year whose death-knell now is toll'd, 
And wakes New Year with silvery glow. 


Lone, in thy chamber, stand and gaze 
Upon the heavens, and think of me ; 
My life still groping ’mid a haze 
Of deepest darkness seems to be. 


But as thou look’st, if starlight gleam, 
Or tender moonbeams calmly shine, 

Wish that e’en thus art’s lofty dream 
May make my darken’'d life divine. 


Think of me fondly and I thee, 


Thought for thy thought, will all requite ; 
Whatever barriers 'twixt us be, 


My spirit shall be thine this night. 


Think of me with affection sweet ; 
My friendship still to thee does yearn. 
Ah! though at one our hearts ne’er beat, 
Thus let our soul-flames mingled burn. 
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THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


NIGHTLY at stroke of midnight, 
The drummer returns to earth ; 


Takes up his drum and, patrolling, 
Goes hurriedly back and forth. 


And then in his hands, all bony, 
The drumsticks begin to beat, 
With many a roll, sharp and rapid, 

Reveillé, tattoo, retreat. 


The drum. beat sounds full strangely, 
With its tones so loud and clear ; 
It rouses the old dead soldiers, 
They stir in their graves to hear. 


And they, that far in the Northland, 
Lie stark in ice and snow ; 

And they that in Italy slumber, 
In the burning earth laid low ; 


They whom the Nile.stream covers 
And the Arabian sand ; 

They start from their graves, they range them 
Each with his musket in hand. 


And nightly, at stroke of midnight, 
The trumpeter comes to earth, 
Blows a long blast on his trumpet, 
Rides hastily back and forth ; 


And then on their phantom chargers, 
Come the pale horsemen by, 

The blood-stained, worn old squadrons, 
Armed as they rode to die, 


Their skulls grim white and ghastly 
Well under their helmets seen ; 
They grip with their fleshless fingers 
The sabres, long and keen, 
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And nightly, at stroke of midnight, 
Returns the Commander to earth ; 
Slowly he comes on horseback, 
In midst of his staff rides forth. 


The hat on his head is simple, 
And simple the garb he wears ; 
A plain, smal] sword is the weapon 
That down by his side he wears. 


The moon.-rays, clear and yellow, 
O’er all the landscape pour ; 

The man who is clad so plainly, 
Halts him the troops before. 


The soldiers present, and shoulder ; 
They stand there, firm and fast ; 

And then with resounding music, 
The army goes marching past. 


The generals come and the marshals, 
They gather around their lord ; 

He turns him then to the nearest, 
And whispers one brief word, 


From man to man repeated, 
Both near and far it flies : 

“ France "’ is the word they utter ; 
‘* St. Helena,’ each replies. 


And this, in the Fields Elysian, 
This is the solemn parade ; 
Nightly, at stroke of midnight, 

Before dead Cesar made. 


From THE German OF ZEDLITZ, BY G. C. Hur.BurT. 
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THE MILLER OF EAMONT BRIDGE: 
A WESTMORELAND TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 


Authoress of “Dr, Harcourt’s Assistant,” “The Hunlock Title Deeds,” 
“The Water Tower,” &c. 





CHAPTER I. 
EAMONT BRIDGE MILL. 


THE evening of a day, late in September, in the year 1794, was 
drawing to its close, and the west windows in the large, old, rambling 
building, known as Eamont Bridge Mill, seemed as though they 
were lit up with the lurid fire of some fierce conflagration, as they 
reflected back the crimson hues of the western sky. Eamont Bridge 
is a lovely little hamlet stretching/on both sides of the old bridge 
over the river Eamont, which connects Westmoreland with Cum- 
berland, and is about a mile from Penrith. The Mill, at the time 
of our story, was the property of one Jack Gurnett, or ‘‘ owd Yack,” 
as he was called by the country people, a man who had the repute 
of being wealthy, but mean, grasping, and avaricious. He had, 
moreover, always been stern and morose, and age, which was fast 
creeping on him, did not tend to soften the harsher outlines of his 
character, 

He had lost his first wife, a gentle, amiable woman-—whose life 
he had embittered by neglect and ill-treatment, and who had 
brought him a good fortune—and had married again, his second 
partner bringing him, as her sole dowry, a handsome face and, so 
said the gossips of Eamont Bridge, a scolding tongue, so sharp and 
bitter that the miller was fairly vanquished by it, and he who had 
tyrannised was in his turn tyrannised over, much to the edification 
and ill-concealed satisfaction of a certain ancient dame, whom we 
shall, by-and-bye, introduce to our readers, Grandy Gandy, as she 
was called, in the dialect of those parts. 

Grandy Gandy was looked upon something in the light of a 
prophetess ; for, spite of the miller’s arbitrary temper, and the 
seeming meekness in the days of courtship of the second wife, the 
old lady had been heard to utter, with as much of a sneer as her 
pleasant, cheery face could assume, the mysterious words, ‘* She'll 
comb his locks for him !”” 

By most people Gurnett was considered a fortunate man, even 
in his matrimonial speculations ; for his first wife, as we have said, 
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had brought him a fortune, and his second was an excellent mana. 
ger. There was, however, an alloy in the cup of his bliss with each, 
the legacy of a poor distraught daughter from his first partner, and 
the present possession of a domineering virago in the second. 

We will now introduce the second Mrs. Gurnett, standing at 
the gate of the old-fashioned garden leading up to the dwelling. 
house attached to the Mill. As she shades her eyes with her hand, 
to ward off the rays of the sun, and looks up the road leading to 
the foot of the old stone bridge crossing the river, there is a sharp, 
angry expression on her face, which would not comfort the miller’s 
heart could he see it, as he and his white pony travel leisurely 
along the road from Shap to Penrith. He is ignorant of the storm 
raging in the breast of his fair partner, and ignoranco is bliss. Let 
him enjoy peace of mind while he can : ‘‘ She will comb his locks ”’ 
by-and-bye. 

As she stands at the garden-gate, in the full light of the setting 
sun, she looks what she is, a fine woman; bold and imperious in 
manner, with a handsome face, and a large masculine figure, 
There is nothing soft or feminine about her; her manners are 
brusque, her speech often rude and insolent, and her voice loud and 
strong. The charms which were supposed to have won the miller’s 
heart centred in a pair of brilliant black eyes, and a decided genius, 
manifested in the manufacture of cheese, butter, and other prod ucts 
of the diary. 

Mrs. Gurnett had always a high colour, but this night it was 
higher than usual, as she pushed back impatiently a stray lock of 
raven hair from her corrugated brow, and turned away from her 
useless reconnoitre down the long country road, winding away by 
the banks of the river. 

The charm of the lovely sunset heightened to a magical effect 
the beauties of the surrounding neighbourhood. Far away, wound — 
the river Eamont through rich pastures of the brightest green,— f 
yellow corn-fields, and masses of foliage, willows drooping down to t 
the water’s edge and mingling with thickets of ash and alder. 
Farther on the branches of trees interlaced each other, forming 
arches of grecn boughs over the river, through which the rays of 
the sun fell in broken gleams of light on the broad, beautiful 
stream, whilst high up above river, and meadows, and cora-fields, — 
the summits of the far distant Westmoreland hills merged into a — 
blue haze. 3 

The Mill itself, was an old, romantic-looking place, with — 
crumbling stone walls, rough cast and washed a dark grey, and © 
balf surrounded with ivy, the dark shining leaves and long tendrila!l . 
overshadowing the small latticed casements, and turning round — 
the chimney stacks. In the dwelling-house there were many oddly. ‘ 
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shaped chambers, large and small, long dark passages, cupboards 
and deep recesses in all sorts of nooks and angles, broad old worn 
staircases, and sudden little short flights of steps, where one least 
expected them. ‘he furniture was old and cumbrous, and the 
rooms bad at all times a dusky, uncertain light, from the narrow 
casements and overhanging ivy. 

The house bad belouged, in former times, to a good old family, 
but, for some reason or another, they had ceased to inhabit it; 
then it fell out of repair, and in course of time the popular voice 
pronounced it to be haunted, upon no stronger foundation, probably, 
than the tenancy of a large number of rats, and the moaning of 
the wind about the gables of the old house. 

Yack Gurnett being no believer of the supernatural, purchased 
the property at a very low figure, and prodably rejoiced at its evil 
reputation, which had enabled him to make a better bargain. 

The Mill did not, however, lose any of its terrors when Yack 
Gurnett became its occupier, and his vicious white pony, Nick, 
styled by the villagers ‘‘owd Nick,’’ the inmate of its stable. 
Wild, unearthly noises were to be beard at nightfall round and about 
the oid Muiil, when the whirl of its busy wheel was still strange 
appearances were to be seen, also, at times, according to the voice 
of public report, and few were there so bold as to venture after 
dark within the shadow of the old time-worn buildings. So 
firmiy persuaded, indeed, were the inhabitants of the village of 
Kamout Bridge, that the Mill was haunted, that they utterly 
scouted the theory put forth by some few dissentient voices, that 
poor demented Mary Gurnett might have something to do with the 
sights and sounds that were occasionally to be seen and heard at 
the Mill. 

Mrs. Gurnett, with hurried, impatient tread, passed up the 
long gravel paths leading through the garden to the house, paused 
for a moment under the large roomy old porch, to give some order 
tv a man from the Mill, and then pushing open the door, entered a 
spacious room, with a low, raftered ceiling and stone floor. This 
was the sitting apartment principally used by the family. It was 
half parlour, half kitchen. The stove was large and old-fashioned, 
with broad hobs ; the windows, one on either side the door in deep 
recesses, with small panes of glass in heavy black frames, and the 
curtains of printed colours, hanging in festoons and trimmed with 
fringe. There were cumbrous chairs of dark-stained wood, a heavy 
caken table spread with the evening meal, an eight-day clock, at 
which Mrs. Gurnett looked ominously as she entered the room, 
and in one corner, a mahogany book-case (for Yack Gurnett was 
something of a scholar), standing on a chest of drawers, with glazed 
doors and curtains of green silk, 
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A young woman, pretty and sprightly-looking, wearing a 
round-eared cap, and a grey russet dress of home-spun material, 
was sitting working in the deep recess of one of the windows, 
This was Ann Settle, daughter of the village schoolmaster at Shap, 
who had left her father’s house when he gave her a step-mother, 
and had entered the miller’s service. 

Ann was no great favourite with her mistress, being a little 
quick with her tongue, like that good lady herself, but in other 
ways she was invaluable, especially with her needle; scarcely an 
article of apparel which Mrs. Gurnett wore but what had been 
fashioned by Ann’s nimble fingers. ‘The very dress of sad-coloured 
stuff, with robings and facings of printed cotton, which Mrs. 
Gurnett wore on this identical day, Ann had spun, and then made 
up into the fashionable, but ungraceful tight dress, fitting close to 
the body; and fully displaying Mrs. Gurnett’s large and masculine’ 
proportions. The large mob-cap with a huge bow on the top, 
surmounting the flowing half-dishevelled curls of the dame’s hair, 
had been fashioned by Ann. 

“Put up thy work, Ann, and bring in the tea,’’ said Mrs, 
Gurnett, seating herself at the table. 

Ann folded up the Sunday waistcoat she was flowering‘for the 
miller, and left the room. She returned ina few minutes with 
the tea equipage, and Mrs. Gurnett filled two tiny cups, with the 
then scarce and costly beverage, one of which she passed to he. 
handmaid, who being something more than an‘ordinary domestic 
had a place always at ber master’s table. 

“A fine time of night your master’s coming home! I might 
have stood long enough at yon gates looking for him, and I was 
there, off and on, an hour: it’s always the way when he goes 
Shap. I'll warrant, if I could have peeped into the Greyhound, I 
should have seen him tippling with that nasty, lazy, beggarly 
Jobn Clifton—a paltry fellow, that’s never got a penny in his 
pocket.”” 

** ['ve known John Clifton with plenty of golden guineas iu his 
pockets,” suid the girl, tossing her head, ‘‘;whether he has pennies 
i’ them or not.” 

“You are a sauce-box,"’ replied her mistress, wrathfully, 
“and 1 kuow what’s in the wind; but hark ye, wench, Jobn 
Clifton may give you a top-knot vow and again, or a bunch of 
ribbon, but he is only amusing himself wi’ ye a-bit, tak my word — 
for *t; and I'll thank you to attend to your work, instead of — 
letting your stupid head run on such-like stuff; this tea isn’t half — 
brewed. ” 


“ Law, it’s been brewing sin’ ever you went cut to look fo 
the master.”’ as 
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“And you call that time for the tea to brew; whilst I just 
went down to the gate and back, you wasteful, thriftless slut! tea 
that costs sixteen shillings a pound !’’ 

“ A while avo you said you had been at the gate an hour,” 
replied Ann, pertly ; ‘‘ that suld be time enough for tea to brew.” 

The anzry rétort on Dame Gurnett’s lips was stayed by the 
abrupt entrance of the miller. 

Yack Gurnett was a square-built, sturdy man, of the middle 
height, with deep-set grey eyes. He seldom looked any one in 
the face, though, when unobserved himself, he would closely 
scrutinise others. He was by no means a prepossessing-looking 
man, nor did his brown bob-wig, which fitted as close as a night- 
cap, improve his appearance. When at home, being of a penurious 
frame of mind, he dressed so meanly and shabbily that no one 
would have taken him for the rich miller of Eamont Bridge. On 
the present occasion, his attire being his Sunday suit, was rather 
more seemly, though his dark-grey mixed cloth coat and waiscoat, 
and his velveteen breeches, were the plainest of their kind. 

He seemed tired and not in the best of humours, as he threw 
himself on to a chair, tossed his felt bat on to another, and whisked 
the dust from his top-boots. 

“A pretty time this is to come home!” said Mrs. Gurnett, in a 
very loud tone of voice ; ‘‘ and here have I been fash'’d to death wi’ 
folk running in and out wanting to have speech wi’ ye, and you 
losing your time at Shap, wi’ that vainold woman, Cicely Clifton, 
and letting gowd slip through your fingers that ye might have 
gotten.” 

“ Bring me some ale, lass ?”” said the miller, proceeding to cut 
bimself some long slices of beef from the huge joint before him, 
and not giving an immediate answer to his wife's reproofs, a mode 
of conduct which he often pursued, and which was very irritating 
to that good lady. 

“Get ye gone to the dairy, lass,” .said Mrs, Gurnett, sharply, 
when Ann re-entered the room with the ale. 

When the two were again alone, the miller said, as though in 
answer to bis wife’s remarks, “I think you’ve been as wishful as 
myself, dame, to see that slice of Cicely Clifton’s land, that joins 
mine at Shap, in my possession.’’ 

‘* Eyh, so I would, for sure, and if I had had any hand in the 
matter, it would have been yours long before now; but if you can 
do nowt but run up and down the country and waste your substance 
at ale-houses wi’ sich folk as John Clifton, you had best think 
neathing mair o’ Cicely Clifton’s land.’’ 

“I'm just o’ your opinion, dame,” replied the miller, with an 
obstinate inflection in his voice, that showed he was even proof 
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for that night against his wife’s tongue, as be knew that by coin- 
ciding with her he would only provoke her still more. 
“ Prithee, may I ask you, most worshipful master,”’ said Mre, 


Gurnett, in a tone in which affected humility and rage were — 


struggling for the mastery, ‘‘ what has made you o’ that mind ?’ 
‘* I can tell you in a very few words,’’ replied Gurnett, laying 


down his knife and fork. ‘‘Cicely Clifton 1s minded to keep her 


land.”’ 


“You are getting daft in your auld days,’’ answered Mrs, 
Gurnett, contemptuously. ‘‘ Wasn't her husband minded to keep 
all his land compact at Shap, and didn’t you get a good part of it, 
aye, and the best of the bargain, too: and do you mean to say you 
can do nothing wi’ a silly auld widow body like Cicely Clifton ? 
Theer, they’ve just aw’ been laughing at you in their sleeves,— 
journeying backwards and forwards, fro’ Penrith to Shap, for nowt 
else but to treat that smirking loon, John Clifton. You might do 
better wi’ your siller. If you must needs drink your fine red and 
white port, go to your friend the scholar, Mr. Cheney, and drink 
at his expense ; and a nice thing, truly, for him to be having red 
and white port wine on his table that costs twenty-six shillings a 
dozen!—a beggar that has mortgaged all his land to you, to be 
drinking wine, forsooth !"’ 

“Nay, nay, dame, you are not so clever as usual to-night,” 
said the miller, with a sardonic grin ; ‘‘ the more money he spends 
in wine and such.like luxuries, the less able he will be to keep up 
the payment of the interest. Iam pretty sure of getting Ralph 
Cheney’s band.” 

“You wouldn't be sure o’ that but for Lawyer Willis,” 
answered Mrs. Gurnett. scornfully; “he has worked for you 
abroad as I have at home. I’m always scheming and saving for 
you ; it’s little you could do, Yack Gurnett, for yoursel’.”’ 

** Saving ?’”’ said the miller, with a sneer, as he pointed to the 
tea-cups; “you make a bit of a mistake there. My first wife 
brought me a good dowry, but she never brought such an expen- 
sive article as tea into my house ; and if you maun drink tea,"’ added 
the miller, in a louder key, venting now the pent-up wrath of many 
months at his wife's predilection for such an extraordinary luxury, 
‘*why maun you hev the best green Hyson at sixteen shillings a 
pound? Is your taste so dainty that you maun hev the best ?” 

“ If your first wife didn’t drink tea, mores fule she,” exclaimed 


Mrs. Gurnett, with a derisive laugh ; “ and as for the price, Yack, . 


I’m not going to drink common Bohea at five shillings, that you 


may have more money to spend at the Greyhound wi’ John 
Clifton.” 


** It's always ‘John Clifton,’ ’’ said the miller, with a sneer, 3 
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“ Why, dame, you'll make me believe the . tale: they tell up and 
down, that you were not always so hard against young John, only 
he happened to be indifferent. Why don’t you say something 
about Dick? Captain Dick Clifton you maun call him now.” 

“What!” screamed Mrs. Gurnett, insensible even to her 
husband’s gibe, at this announcement, “ you dinna mean to tell 
me that yon red-headed lad has been made a captain.” 

“Oyh, but Ido,” replied the miller; ‘he’s now captain of 
the ‘ Bonny Betty,’ a schooner of three hundred tons, that sails fro’ 
Lancaster to the Mediterranean.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE CLIFTONS. 


THE villaye of Shap consisted of one long, wide, and strag- 
gling street. It might almost be deemed a deserted village, 
so quiet and still was it, except when the notes of a trumpet, 
sounded by the guard of the royal mail, or of one of the stage- 
coaches that travelled on the great North Road, announced the 
approach of the vehicle to change horses at the Greyhound or the 
King’s Arms, or when some Scotch drovers, in their picturesque, 
large, flat blue bonnets, and with their grey shepherd’s plaids, 
wrapped in voluminous folds round their broad chests, passed along 
with their noisy, barking collies, driving a herd of lean cattle south- 
ward, to be fattened for the Enylish market. On these and such- 
like oceasions, all the women and children and idlers would turn 
“. of their houses, and the quiet village would be teeming with 
ife. 

Just at the northern end of this village, there stood, in 1794, 
an old house lying back from the road, in the midst of a spacious 
garden. This was the home of Cicely Clifton and her children ; 
and it had been the home of her late husband’s forefathers for cen- 
turies, 

To the widow there was no place like Shap, and since the day 
when John Clifton had been borne to his last home in the graveyard 
of the old church, no inducement, however strong, would have 
determined her to leave Shap. 

Some of us, when we have lost a dear relation, eagerly quit 
the spot, embittered by the recollection of hours spent there with 
the one who has gone from us for ever. This was not the case 
with Mrs. Clifton,—she rather clung to the place of her happy 
wedded life. She loved the sight of that old square grey tower 
Peeping out from amidst a screen of foliage. That was the tower 
of the church, and a not unfrequent ramble of the old lady's, in 
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the long days of summer, was up the road leading to Crosby and 
Ravensworth, a steep ascent, and so into the graveyard leading off 
from the right. 

Here, in this quiet spot, dusky with the shadow of tall trees, 


this old lady, with her white hair and her little thin, pale face, : 


renewed the poetry of her youth, and dwelt with a sad pleasure 


on the never-forgotten past. Looking through the branches of — 


the mountain ash, with its clusters of red berries and the broad 
leaves of the sycamore and horse-chestnut, she could see beneath 
the scattered grey walls in the village, the old familiar spot where 
she had lived with the husband of her first affections. Most 
people called Shap a wild, dreary spot, wondered how Cicely 
Clifton could exist there, and yet it was not dreary to her; she 
loved it for his sake, and esteemed no other spot so highly. 

Yet it must be owned that the surrounding scenery was, and 
still is, wild and savage. 

Shap Fells are bare and bleak, their summits lofty and sterile, 
their sides brown and stony, interspersed with tracts of murshy 
moorland, where dark pools of water underlie the yellow yorse and 
purple heather, and huge boulder-stones lie scatvere! about. 

Old Jobn Clifton was what is called, even vow in West- 
moreland, ‘‘ States-man ;”’ that is to say, he had a substantial free- 
hold property of his own; and it was these cornfields and green 


pastures, lying snugly in the valley, under the shadow of Shap — 


Fells, which Jack Gurnett so meanly coveted. 

Now Mrs. Clifton had no thought of ever leaving her home at 
Shap, or at least no wish to do so, but her children differed from 
her in their tastes. They were growing up, even the youngest of 
them ; her two daughters Were LOW fine, tail woman Vv wirls, and 
she almost agreed with old Jack, at times, when he iosidiously 
hinted to her that she was buryiny the lasses alive, aud that she 
ought to sacrifice her own inclinations, and sell ber property. 

Her dauyhters, nowever, seemed well content and happy, 80 
that the miller’s exhortations concerning them had little effect on 
the widow; but when he spoke of her sons, then her heart 
misgave her, and she would say to herself, “‘ Am I not doing an 


injury to my children by keeping on the farm? Richard has gone 
to sea, and Jobn is so thoughtless and careless that he will never, 


I fear, do much good as a farmer; we are not making as much of 


the property as we ought to; perhaps I had best sell it to Yack 


Gurnett.”’ 


However, as often as she formed this resolution so auspicious — 4 
to Yack’s wis'es, so often would something occur to make her cy 


change it. Some warning given by her dead husband, who having — 


been overreached, honest eary soul as he was, in more than oud 
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bargain, by the miller, had cautioned his wife against him; or 
perhaps it would be a sudden fit of industry and good resolve on 
the part of young John, who being a really clever, active, intelli- 
gent fellow, and a first-rate farmer, when he chose to apply himself 
to his work, could drive all before him when he put his shoulder to 
the wheel in earnest. 

Richard had equally caused his mother no small trouble and 
disappointment ; for though he loved her truly, and was a good 
and affectionate son, he could not bring himself to like farming, 
and so he had run away to sea in his father’s life-time. Perhaps 
a certain work in old John Cuifton’s library, had had no small 
share in influencing his young son to take this step. We say 
‘‘library ’’ advisedly ; for, though but a small collection of books in 
reality, it was reckoned considerable at that time. In 1794, books 
were rather more scarce than they are now, and John Clifton’s 
book-case was one of the celebrities of Shap. 

The work we have alluded to was in two large quarto volumes, 
filled with numerous copper plates of foreign parts and foreign 
people. It was entitled “Cooke’s Universal Geography, and 
Collection of Voyages and Travels.” Many an hour had Richard 
Clifton spent, as a boy, in the perusal of these volumes, the pages, 
by their soiled and thumbed appearance, giving conclusive evidence 
how well they had been studied. John had not felt equally in- 
terested in them; he was more of a mechanical genius, and cared 
little, at least in his boyhood, for study of any kind, Richard, 
huwever, used to read aloud from his favourite volumes, while 
John bammered and sawed pieces of wood ; and many years after. 
wards there was still to be seen one leaf-plate in the work stained 
with a sanguinary hue, there having flowed thereon the blood of 
Jobn’s finger, cut open with a chisel, whilst fashioning from one 
of the plates the model of an Indian canoe, But of all these 
narratives of travels none received uiore attention from Richard 
Clifton, or were more deeply studied, than the relation ot the 
voyages of the renowned navigator Captain James Cook, and his 
discoveries in the Pacific Ocean. 

Cook’s unfortunate end in the Sandwich Islands, even then 
still fresh in the memories of men, did not deter the young lad, 
then only a boy of fifteen years of age, from following the example 
of the hero he so much admired, almost as soon as his school-days 
were over; and during that period also, circumstances had fostered’ 
his inherent love for the life of a seaman. 

Old John Clifton had sent his two lads, when Richard was 
twelve years old, and John fourteen, to a boarding-school at Lancas- 
ter, kept by his cousin, a Reverend Mr. Simpson. There they were 
taught, for the large sum of seventeen guineas per annum for each, 
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English, French, Latin, geography, and astronomy, writing and | 


arithmetic. In the two last branches of learning John cut no 
indifferent figure, and in after-life he was considered an accom- 


plished scribe, and sharp at his figures ; but in the study of French | 


and Latin his success was not so brilliant, and at sevep-and-twenty, 
his age when we open our tale, his knowledge of French had s¢ 
completely evaporated that it did not extend much further than 
the words, ‘‘ Bon jour, Madame! Parlez vous Frangais?’’ which 
words, however, pronounced with a shrug of the shoulders and 
some gesticulation, produced a profound impression on the Shap 
villagers, who would say, ‘‘ Eyh, young John can talk the French 


gibberish as well as e’er a mounseer.’’ His reminiscences of Latin, 


were equally faint, and probably did not extend beyond the words, 
hic hae, hoe. 

Richard was somewhat more of a scholar; but the hope his 
father had cherished, of seeing him settle down in the old house, 
working the farm by day, and storing his mind by night from the 
book-shelves of the little library, was utterly annihilated, when his 
son, fearing opposition should be make known his wish, ran away 
to Lancaster, then a busy seaport, and, like his admired hero, 
Captain Cook, bound himself apprentice for seven years to the 
master of a ship trauing between that town and the West Indivs. 
Richard was afterwards forgiven at home, especially when his 
father found what satisfaction he gave to his master. During the 
time of his apprenticeship he gained a thorough knowledge of his 
profession, and was, at twenty tive, in command of a vessel, as we 
have stated, his mother advancing a sum which gave him alsoa 
share and pecuniary interest in the ‘‘ Bonny Betsy.” 

Having said this much of the antecedents of the Clifton family, 
we may, without any further introduction, look in upon them in 
their old house at Shap. 

A pretty quaint old house, consisting of a centre, and two 
small projecting wings with some fine old trees with under spread- 
ing branches sheltering the houses at the back from the wild gusts 
of wind, sweeping down, in stormy weather, from the bare bleak 


summits of the Fells. The diamond-paned casements were set ~ 


deep in the massive stone-walls, stained and discoloured. The 


light bluish grey tiles covering the roof had a coating of moss upon 


them, and the coats-of-arms on the stone tablet over the doorway, 


was almost illegible to the ordinary observer, from the long space of j 


time that had elapsed since some mason of the sixteenth century 


had chiselled the stone, for the Cliftons of Shap who had lived in | 
that time. The day was as warm as the preceding one, when 





Jack Gurnett had ridden home to Eamont Bridge, and the latticed 
casement of a small apartment occupied by the widow Clifton and 
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her daughters, as a little work-room, was thrown wide open to 
admit the fresh air, balmy and sweet, on that fine autumn morning, 
and laden with the fragrance of the yellow honeysuckles yet in 
full flower, which springing from a thicket of sweet-briar, mingled 
with dark, shining leaves of the ivy, covering that portion of the 
house. and twined its tendrils completely round the casement. 

Without. in the sunshine, tall, purple and white hollyhocks 
reared their lofty heads, and beds of the golden nasturtium made 
patches of bright colour in the soft, green turf. Birds flew in and 
out of the branches, the mountain-ash and willows that drooped 
over the little stream that rippled in front of the garden, or 
perched upon new trees, cut and trimmed into quaint fantastic 
shapes, while now and then from the farmyard in the rear of the 
house came with majestic step and head erect a defiant cock or a 
matronly hen witb a brood of chickens to forage amongst the grass 
plots iu the old garden. In the little work-room the needles of the 
females of the family were being busily plied for the sole benefit 
and advantage of the newly-made captain, who was himself seated 
beside Helen Cheney, by report, and in truth his affianced bride 
sadly hindering the progress of the work on which she was en- 
gaged. 
Richard Clifton was a well-made, handsome young man, about 
the middle height, with fine, dark-blue eyes, and hair a reddish- 
gold, which his friends pronounced auburn, but which, in the 
opinion of Mrs, Gurnett, entitled him to the soubriquets of “ owd 
red head.”’ 

In the deep recess of the old casement sat young John, so 
called in his father’s lifetime, to distinguish him from his sire. 
He was a tall mascular young man, with a remarkably handsome 
intelligent face. His eyes were dark grey, and his hair black; the 
latter offering a complete contrast to the reddish locks with which 
nature had adorned his brother’s head, and which were so singularly 
offensive to Mrs. Gurnett. He had a rather high bridge to his 
nse, a peculiarity in this feature noticeable amongst Westmoreland 
people. 

His two sisters, busy making the captain’s shirts, were pretty 
fair-haired yirls, the eldest with her long shining tresses wound 
her head in the manner adopted by the Grecian sculptors, the 
youngest wearing her hair in natural curls, drooping over her face. 
Their dresses of printed calico were made to fit very close to the 
figure, and so very short in the waist as to be girdled almost under 
the arm.pits. showing that the London and Paris fashions had 
pebetrated even to that obscure village amongst the fells. 

‘* Barney,’’ said John, addressing a fine sheep-dog which lay 
curled up at his feet, ‘‘ you and I have worked very hard lately, 
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and we must have a holiday. I made a fine bargain for those 
sheep you conveyed to Lancaster, and I have got in the best harvest 
we have had for years. All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy; don’t you think I have earned a holiday, mother ?”’ 

The fair, sweet-looking little old lady, who had just bustled 
into the room, laid ber hand caressingly on her son’s head, and said, 
in a tone of gentle pursuasion, “Only go on, John, as you have 
been doing lately, and I shall be the happiest woman in 
England.”’ 

“ Oh, I feel industrious to a degree that would drive Jack 
Gurnett to despair if he only knew it, and I am really going to 


persevere this time ; thou shall see, Dick, when thou comest back © 


from this next trip, lad, thou’lt find me in the furrows, happen, or 
on the fell-side with the sheep.”’ 

“Tn that dress?’ inquired the young sailor, with a merry 

laugh. 
a? ee] shall }be none the worse, farmer-lad, because when I order 
a holiday suit 1 don’t choose it to be made by a Shap tailor. 
Come, Miss Cheney, you are not as insensible to fashion as your 
respected futher. Give me your opinion, whose dress do you prefer, 
mine or Dick’s? Stand up by my side, Dick. Now, Miss 
Cheney, look here upon this picture, and on this?” 

And as he spoke John twirled his brother round, who sub. 
mitted with a good-humoured smile, and then presented himself to 
the young lady's inspection. 

A fashionable Lancaster tailor had equipped John in a plume. 
coloured coat, with long tails and a short waist, an equally short- 
waisted white Florentine vest, and tight grey knee-breeches, 
The dress was neither very graceful nor very becoming, and to 
complete the young man’s distigurement, his chin was almost 
buried in the folds of two or three huge white muslin cravats, 
and his ears partially concealed by the great height of his coat 
collar. As for the captain's dress, it was plain and homely, a blue 
coat of good material, but not fashionably cut. He also still 


retained the pig-tail, and the old-fashioned three-cornered cocked | 


hat; whereas John wore his hair rather short, but curled, and had 


adopted the fashionable round hat, with a low crown and narrow — 


brim. 
“ You should not appeal to me,” replied Helen Cheney, blush= 
“T have no taste in dress, but if I must give an opinion, I 


ing. 
preter the captein’s.” 


** Love is biind,’? murmured John Clifton with a smile, tha | 


remark causing pretty Helen Cheney to droop her head closer over: 
her work, and ‘ace Merge 


“ In pure brotherly love, and out of respect for the honour 
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the family,” said John, as he strolled across the room, “I shall 
go and see what old Patterdale is after, Dick, with thy coats and 
breeches, lest he should make too much of a scarecrow of thee. If 
thou must have a Shap tailor, lad, I'll give him the advantage of 
my superior judgment.” 

“ Nay, John, stay where thou art,” said Mrs. Clifton, who had 
seated herself beside her daughters, and had taken out her spec- 
tacles preparatory to beginning to work herself. ‘‘ Let the man 
bide by himself, there’s a good lad. Thou bin owst, he’s ower 
fond of explaining and expounding Scriptures, as he ca’s it, and 
while his tongue’s busy his needle is idle.” 

“ Why, mother, let him go if he will,” said the young captain, 
with a roguish smile; “ perhaps he’ll benefit by some of Patter- 
dale’s exhortations.”’ 

“ He give exhortations, indeed !”’ replied the widow, with a toss 
of her head. “ I’ve no patience with the conceits of these Methodist 
fulk. Let them leave exhortation and such-like matters to their 
betters. There’s our good Parson Lawson, he’s a gentleman born 
and bred up for the ministry; but these ranting fellows are nobbut 
like ourselves, or maybe not half so good, and know nowt of what 
they pretend to preach about.” 

“ Parson Lawson!’’ said John Clifton, as he paused at the door ; 
“my dear mother, don’t compare the parson with that veteran 
expounder of texts, old Patterdale. Mr. Lawson is a good fellow, 
he keeps the spirits of the field up at an otter hunt, and he loves 
his bottle and his friend, and there isn’t a lad in a’ the parish can 
sing a merrier catch, nor tell a prettier story—he's what you may 
call a merry parson; but for preaching! why, our friend Patter- 
dale beats him hollow. Look at the fervour of his delivery, when 
he is on his tub exhorting us, near the Greyhound on Saturday 
evening ; you can hear the bellowing of his voice fro’ one end of 
Shap tot'other. He fights and sweats and brings down his fist 
on the Bible like a sledye-hammer. Talk of Parson Lawson ; why, 
- the way of unction and zeal, he can’t hold a candle to Patter. 
ale.” 

“For shame, John, talking of our parson i’ that wneeeanly 
fashion,” exclaimed Mrs. Clifton in a tone of reproof. 

“Come, Dick, never mind mother,”’ said John Clifton laugh- 
ing; ‘‘let’s go and pick up some stray crumbs of comfortable 
doutrine thous Pathesiiale, to tie Shad worthy man’s own words.’’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE VILLAGE TAILOR. 


TuE two brothers made their way to a small apartment in the 

opposite wing of the house where Mr. Patterdale worked. On 
opening the door they found the tailor seated on a deal table, busy 
stitching a blue cloth coat. The window was open; but the room 
felt very hot, as there was a fire burning wherewith to heat Mr, 
Patterdale’s goose, which was at present reposing on one of the 
hobs. Patterdale was a little, spare, old man, with a bald head, 
surrounded by a fringe of grey hair, and keen, inquisitive-looking 
grey eyes. He had the repute of being a great gossip, as well ag 
an out-of-door preacher, and of knowing the affairs of his neigh. 
bour’s better than they themselves knew them. 

When the two young men entered, Patterdale hoisted up his 
spectacles on to his forehead, and took advantage of the interrup- 
tion to suspend his labours for awhile. 

‘* Well, Mr. Patterdale, how goes the world go with you ?”’ in- 
quired John, as he seated himself near to the tailor’s elevated stool, 

‘*T have had my hands so full lately, that I haven’t had time 
to say a word to any one.”’ 

‘*T heard you were at Eamont Bridge awhile since, working for 
our friend the miller. What was it he was saying yesterday, Dick. 
about a brown suit that Mr. Patterdale had been altering for him ?”’ 

‘* He was fashed that there were no pieces over,” replied the 
captain, laughing ; “he said he had no mind to clothe all Patter- 
dale’s bairns.”’ | 

“The Lord be gude unto us!’’ ejaculated the tailor, with an air 
of wounded innocence and indignant surprise, highly diverting to 
Jobn Clifton, as Patterdale was known not to be immaculate in 
his transactions with his customers, in so far as the cloth entrusted — 
to him was concerned. ‘‘ The Lord-be gude unto us!’ reiterated 
the tailor. ‘“‘Eyh, but Yack Gurnett is an evil-disposed man, to 
slander a fellow Christian i’ that fashion.’’ = 

‘* Well, you had best not quarrel with him, Patterdale,” said 
John Clifton ; ‘‘ it’s a fine thing for you to work at the house of the 
rich miller of Eamont Bridge—you must make a rare good thing of 
it!” - 











“ Eyh, Mr. John,” replied the tailor shaking* his head, ‘‘ you 
are only joking, you know you are. You know how close Mr. 
Gurnett is. Lord love you, he’s the worst customer I’ve got. 
It’s not often he gives me any work at all. Since they've gotten 
yon pert wench of Settle’s, the schoolmaster, they make her do ~ 


amaist all the sewing. She's a forward slut in her tongue; but 
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she can work well at her needle, I'll not deny that. And when I 
am there, they just give me my bare day’s. hire, and shut me up 
with my beer and victuals; and as to cribbing a bit of Jack Gur- 
nett’s stuff, why he’s that prying and watchful, and so is she, that 
if I was dishonest—which the Lord forbid, and I a teacher in Israel, 
too—I couldn’t steal a bit big enough to clothe that there humble 
bee.”’ 

And the tailor pointed to a bee hovering about over a nosegay 
in the window. ‘‘I’am not surprised at what you say about the 
miller,” observed the Captain, laughing; “ but you and the second 
Mrs Gurnett were sworn friends, when she lived wi’ her auld uncle 
at Bampton.” 

“To be sure,’’ replied the tailor, “ and old Luke Penny was a 
serious-minded Christian-man. I’ve stopped days there, working 
and expounding and singing psalms, and many a great sinner was 
regenerated. I used to think Jane was one of the elect; but there 
has been a grievous backsliding wi’ that womau—she’s a carnal- 
minded creature now, as ever lived. It’s the parson at Eamont 
Bridge that has gotten hold of her, and she’s just his tool.” 

* Jane Gurnett has nowt to do wi’ th’ parson,” said John, 
laughing; ‘‘ but, Patterdale, you’re always at war wi’ the clergy.” 

“T’ve nowt to say to the gentlemen,” replied the tailor, 
doggedly, “if they just bide quiet and let me gang my ain gait.” 

“Eyh, but, Patterdale,” interposed John, with a sly smile, 
“what about your preaching, man? Folks shouldn’t step into 
other folk’s shoes; may be it’s you that meddle wi’ the parson’s 
work—you haven’t taken orders.” 

“That’s just the devil’s. argument, master John, axing your 
pardon,’’ answered the tailor, in a tone of indignant eagerness, 
which increased John’s suppressed mirth. “1’ll just tell you 
how I came to be a preacher, and if you wad-gie me a gude reason 
why I shouldn’t be one, Ise be weel content to listen to ye. My 
grandfather was a publican at Kendal, and kept the Dun Horse 
in Stramongate—may be you have heard of him—and my father 
was a shaver, which is by interpretationa barber; and I ema 
tailor. Well, I heard, before I cam to these:parte, as how some 
young men had preached without orders, and I thought, heppen, 
I might be able to do a little in the way of exhortation myself, 
and I felt the more put to it when I saw what. manner of .men the 
parsons were ; so I just borrowed our rector’s mpd yen 
his orthodox plan, and I made a beginning. I never said nowt 
against the parsons, except.they were them as were against pray- 
ing, reading, and expounding the Scriptures, and singing hymns; 
and if anything in my preachings touches anyone of, 
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opposite wing of the house where Mr. Patterdale worked. On 


opening the door they found the tailor seated on a deal table, busy 
stitching a blue cloth coat. The window was open; but the room 
felt very hot, as there was a fire burning wherewith to heat Mr, 
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hobs. Patterdale was a little, spare, old man, with a bald head, 
surrounded by a fringe of grey hair, and keen, inquisitive-looking 
grey eyes. He had the repute of being a great gossip, as well ag 
an out-of-door preacher, and of knowing the affairs of his neigh- 
bour’s better than they themselves knew them. 

When the two young men entered, Patterdale hoisted up his 
spectacles on to his forehead, and took advantage of the interrup- 
tion to suspend his labours for awhile. 

‘* Well, Mr. Patterdale, how goes the world go with you ?”’ ine 
quired John, as he seated himself near to the tailor’s elevated stool, 

‘*T have had my hands so full lately, that I haven’t had time 
to say a word to any one.’ 

‘T heard you were at Eamont Bridge awhile since, working for 
our friend the miller. What was it he was saying yesterday, Dick. 
about a brown suit that Mr. Patterdale had been altering for him ?” 

‘* He was fashed that there were no pieces over,’’ replied the 
captain, laughing ; “he said he had no mind to clothe all Patter- 
dale’s bairns.”’ 

“ The Lord be gude unto us!’’ ejaculated the tailor, with an air 
of wounded innocence and indignant surprise, highly diverting to 
Jobn Clifton, as Patterdale was known not to be immaculate in 
his transactions with his customers, in so far as the cloth entrusted 


to him was concerned. ‘‘ The Lord-be gude unto us!”’ reiterated — 
the tailor. “‘Eyh, but Yack Gurnett is an evil-disposed man, to 


slander a fellow Christian i’ that fashion.”’ 

‘** Well, you had best not quarrel with him, Patterdale,’”’ said 
John Clifton > is it’s a fine thing for you to work at the house of the 
rich miller of Eamont Bridge—you must make a rare good thing of 
it!’ 


“ Eyh, Mr. John,” replied the tailor shaking’ his head, ‘‘ you 
are only joking, you know you are. You know how close Mr. 
Gurnett is. Lord love you, he's the worst customer I’ve got. 
It’s not often he gives me any work at all. Since they've gotten — 
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she can work well at her needle, I’ll not deny that. And when I 
am there, they just give me my bare day’s, hire, and shut me up 
with my beer and victuals ; and as to cribbing a bit of Jack Gur- 
nett’s stuff, why he’s that prying and watchful, aud so is she, that 
if I was dishonest—which the Lord forbid, and I a teacher in Israel, 
too—I couldn’t steal a bit big enough to clothe that there humble 
bee.” 

And the tailor pointed to a bee hovering about over a nosegay 
in the window. ‘‘I’am not surprised at what you say about the 
miller,’”’ observed the Captain, laughing; “ but you and the second 
Mrs Gurnett were sworn friends, when she lived wi’ her auld uncle 
at Bampton.” 

“To be sure,’’ replied the tailor, “ and old Luke Penny was a 
serious-minded Christian man. I’ve stopped days there, working 
and expounding and singing psalms, and many a great sinner was 
regenerated. I used to think Jane was one of the elect; but there 
has been a grievous backsliding wi’ that womau—she’s a carnal- 
minded creature now, as ever lived. It’s the parson at Eamont 
Bridge that has gotten hold of her, and she’s just his tool.” 

“ Jane Gurnett has nowt to do wi’ th’ parson,” said John, 
laughing; ‘‘ but, Patterdale, you’re always at war wi’ the clergy.” 

“I’ve nowt to say to the gentlemen,” replied the tailor, 
doggedly, “if they just bide quiet and let me gang my ain gait.” 

‘“Eyh, but, Patterdale,” interposed John, with a sly smile, 
“what about your preaching, man? Folks shouldn’t step into 
other folk’s shoes ; may be it’s you that meddle wi’ the parson’s 
work—you haven’t taken orders.” 

“That’s just the devil’s argument, master John, axing your 
pardon,’ answered the tailor, in a tone of indignant eagerness, 
which increased John’s suppressed mirth. “1’ll just tell you 
how I came to be a preacher, and if you wad gie me a gude reason 
why I shouldn’t be one, Ise be weel content. to listen to ye. My 
grandfather was a publican at Kendal, and kept the Dun Horse 
in Stramongate—may be yon have heard of him—and_ my father 
was a shaver, which is by interpretationa barber; and I ama 
tailor. Well, I heard, before I cam to these:parts, as how some 
young men had preached without orders, and I thought, happen, 
I might be able to do a little in the way of exhortation myself, 
and I felt the more put to it when I saw what. manner of ,men the 
parsons were ; so J just borrowed our rector’s Sunday 
his orthodox plan, and I made a beginning. [neve it 
against the parsons, except they were them as were against 
ing, reading, and expounding the-Scriptures, and singing toad 
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and the coat is found to fit, 1 would have the gentleman put it 
on,”’ continued Patterdale, ‘witb a facetious smile, ‘‘and wear 
it as his own, assuring himself that it was made for him, and] 
am his humble servant and tailor.”’ k 

‘“‘ Bravo, Patterdale! why thou art quite an orator,’ * said 
John; “ but I don’t wonder the parsons quarrel wi ye, man.’ 

‘* And what for?’ asked Patterdale, satirically. ‘* Why if it’s P 
for reading and expounding the Scriptures, and for singing psalms, 


Ww 

I wot these are heinous cries, indeed! What in the name of the 
pope should a tailor have to do wi’ seck a thing as the Scriptures? di 
What a pity it is that the Bible‘ isn’t locked up in the Vatican! m 
But let that pass ; I've just another word or two to say, gentlemen, — ol 
Here’s Parson Lawson tells me that learning to expound the Ww 
Scriptures is no part of the business of a Christian tailor, and that v: 
what adds to my guilt is, that I carry my religion, or my of 
Methodism, as he calls it, to private houses. What, I ask you, Ww 
my brethren, can folks in private houses have to do wi’ seck a s} 
thing as religion? They should nae mind to think on’t, except w 
when the’re at church; they suld do as their forefathers did, and cc 
gie up their consciences and understandings to the guidance of the st 
venerable priests! Isn't it enough that gentlemen in black know  . 

and understand religion, without every ignorant fellow that wears 
blue, or green, or brown coats, setting himself up to teach, and C 

dabbling wi’ religion, contrary to the canons of the Church? But 
there, master John,”’ continued the tailor, in his ironical strain, re 
it’s just this way—the clergy couldn’t thrive and fatten as they g 
do if every private house became a worshipping temple.” 5 
“ Tt’s all very well for yon Methodists, Patterdale,” interposed be 
the Captain, ‘to rail acairst the avarice of the parsons, and s0 bh 
forth ; but you know how to send the hat round vonrselves Your y 
preaching and expounding is a money-getting trade, and with all ; 
your heavenly-minde‘ness, you cannot help casting a sheep’s-eye k 
at the unrighteous mammon.”’ b 


‘*We maun live, Master Richard.” observed the tailor, “a8 
long as the spirit is confined in the prison of this sinful flesh, we 
maun hev meat and drink.” a 

** Eyh, to be sure,’’ said John; “ and you Methodist preachers . 
have no need to fast—we all know that. The believing wives prac u 
tice pious frauds on their unbelieving husbands to supply your e 
larders. . Talk about tithes, why, the dues we pay to the parson aré R 
nowt to what vou get, Patterdale. Onur friend at Shap-Abbey 


Farm told me that after one of your preachings there, last — . 
Christmas, when he came home fro’ Preston, the wife had cleared : : 
out the pantry for you, and there wasn’t a pork pie nor a bind | : 
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“The Lord forgie him,” groaned Patterdale, ‘‘ he’s a reprobate 
man wha’s blessed wi’ a Christian wife; and I'll not be turned 
fro’ ministering spiritual comfort to her by his slanders; I’ve 
known Hester Atkinson going on for twelve years and more; we 
were both regenerated nigh on the same time.”’ 

‘And what are the signs of regeneration? Just tell me, 
Patterdale, that I may know in case I should be attracted that 
way,” said John, with a sly wink at his brother. 

‘“Eyb, Master John,” replied the tailor, shaking his head 
dubiously, “I’am afeard your far off fro’ that blessed consum. 
mation but there’s no saying, whiles great sinners hev been 
chosen to give testimony. Howsomever, as relates to what you 
were asking—new birth is a miraculous work, and it shows itself in 
various ways amongst various people. Wi’ me it came wi’ agonies 
of the mind that made aw’ my banes shake, and I was sair fashed 
wi’ tremors of the body ; wi’ Hester it was quite different now, 
she had awful wrestlings wi’ Satan ; I’ve seen her that two strong 
men couldn’t hold her down, just like as though she had gotten 
convulsions ; her body was twisted into all sorts of contortions, and 
she shrieked like as though she were stricken wi’ great pangs of 
pain.” 

‘This regeneration must| be a very noisy affair,’’ said the 
Captain, laughing. 

“Oye, but it’s a blessed sight to witness it in a congregation,”’ 
replied the tailor. ‘* We ca’ it a great revival o’ religion there ; 
groans and sobs are the signs o’ it, and there is mickle grace and 
spiritual comfort when we meet together and pray, and read and 
expound the Scriptures, and sing hymus. I’m hungered i’ this 
house, Master John, hungered, I wad say, for want o’ spiritual 
comfort, and I'm just fixed i’ the same fashion at Yack Gurnett’s. 
Your respected mother is walking in the shadow of darkness, and 
Cannot see the light when it’s close under her very e’en ; and at 
Eamout Bridge Mill Gurnett won't let me expound, though 
he ca’s his a Christian household. There’s that pert lass o’ Settle’s 
might be the better for hearing some seasonable doctrine, and his 
ain poor daughter, that he keeps locked up like a wild beast, when 
she’s nae gotten her daft fits on her, might listen to my outpour- 
ings ; but t’miller thinks o’ now’t but worldly gain. I heard him 
say myself to his wife, “ I'se gotten that fellow here to stitch, and 
not to preach,”’ | 

“'Twas a pity you weren't born a parson,” observed John 
Clifton, with an amused smile on his face. 

‘*] wad hae worked hard, in season and out o’ season if I bad 
been," replied the tailor, emphatically. ‘“‘ The parsons don’t like 
work, Master John; there’s a many of them that don’t like praying, 
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singing of hymns, reading and expounding Scripture; what suits 
their taste best is a good living without much work. It's been 
said, ‘These men care not if the devil take the flock, provided 
they have but the fleece." The Established Church has as many pre- 
tensions, I wot, and its clergy are as infallible as those of a certain 
other Church that we've all heard tell on, that bended all to her 
yoke, when she was in her prime, and her moon shone at full. I 
guess by this time you know what Church I mean.” 

‘* He’s been at the parsons for the last hour,’’ said the Captain, 
‘* and now he’s going to have a round with the Romish clergy.” 

“ The parsons are just worthy successors of the Popish priests,” 
replied the tailor, with some acrimony. ‘‘ You see in the bosom of 
the good eld one, Catholic, Roman, infallible, pontifical, universal, 
mother church, our forefathers slept very suug, wrapt about with 
abbey lands, as with warm blankets. Now I’ve a shrewd guess 
that for the sake o’ those lands my sable brethren wad varra well 
like to be all safe rolling in her warm bosom once more. LEyh, 
those warm, those fat abbey lands, the loss o’ them, meaks our 
clergy fin’ many a wry face.”’ 

“ I'll tell you what, Patterdale,”’ said John Clifton, ‘‘ it’s well 
my mother doesn’t hear you slander the parsons, and all you’re 
saying about abbey lands. Mr. Cheney has often told us, when we 
have been looking at the ruins of Shap Abbey, that those lands 
were taken from the Monks at the Reformation, much in the same 
fashion, I imagine, as when you abstract some of the brown cloth 
from the miller’s coat.” 

‘* Eyh, but Mr. Cheney's now’t but a Papist in disguise,” said 
the tailor, “and he’s a parson man. The way I’ve heard him 
speak, too, of those blessed founders of Methodism, Wesley and 
Whitfield !"’ 

“ Eyh, he says they were a couple of raw, aspiring young twigs 
of the ministry,” replied John Clifton, winking at his brother, 
‘*two wolflings from whom have sprung all the grievous wolves 
that have long infested the Church and have spread their ravenous 
kind through all parts of the kingdom.”’ 

The tailor raised his hands and eyes in pious horror, and was 
about to refute this attack upon the founder of his sect, when the 
abrupt entrance of Mrs. Clifton caused him to make a sudden 
lunge at the blue cloth on his knee, with a needle without any 
thread in it. | 

“ What are you doing here, Jobn ?”’ said Mrs. Clifton, sharply. 
“T am sure Patterdale can’t get on with his work.” : 

“ We were talking about regeneration, mother,”’ e 
**Oh, fudge |’’ said the old lady. % 
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“ Ah, ma’am,” interposed the tailor, “{ wish you could only 
feel as I do, you wouldn’t speak wi’ seck irreverence of the new 
birth. Since the moment when I was born from darkness into 
light, I’ve hud an inward conviction that I should be saved.” 

‘*T’ll tell you what, Mr. Patterdale,’’ said the old lady, sharply, 
‘‘T’ve an inward conviction that my son’s clothes won’t be made 
in time, if you are to preach and expound instead of doing your 
work.” 

“T shall finish every stitch, ma’am, by next Saturday,” replied 
the tailor, solemnly. 

“Well, I hope so !’’ answered the lady, rather tartly. 

So saying, she swept out of the room, and Patterdale began to 
stitch in earnest. After a pause of a second or two, during which 
the young men were looking at him with silent amusement, the 
tailor abruptly asked John, with a groan, if they had not better 
refresh themselves with a psalm. 

‘* By all means,”’ replied John, ‘‘ if you'll let me give it out ;”’ 
and without waiting for the tailor’s assent, he immediately turned 
up the whites of his eyes, pulled down the corners of his mouth to 
the shape of a purse clasp, and with a nasal twang, sang out the 
following stave of a vulgar ballad :— 


“1 am a tailor by my trade— 
At cutting out I am quite handy ; 
All I earn for my bold dame 
She lays out in tea and brandy.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
SHAP ABBEY. 


Joun CLiFrtTon had announced his intention of taking a holi- 
day, and this intention he adhered to, insisting, moreover, that Miss 
Cheney, his sisters, and his brother, should join in assisting him 
to enjoy it. They readily gave tdeir consent, and John immediately 
decided on spending the ensuing day at Shap Abbey. His friend, 
Atkinson, the tenant of Shap-Abbey Farm, would, he knew, readily 
afford them hospitality. He would have a few hours trout-fishing 
in the Lowther ; his sisters would, if they cared about it, hear all 
about the last revival from Hester Atkinson ; and Dick could talk 
love and sentiment to Helen Cheney amongst the ruins, 

The morning was unusually bright and fine, and the little 
party set off in high spirits, Mrs, Clifton felt full of j , for 
John’s industrious fit had lasted a long time on this “and 
she began to indulge in pleasing hopes and happy anticipations, 
Yack Gurnett would not always, she trusted, be able to sneer at 
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her boys, or to repeat his prophecies that the property they had 
inherited from their father would be brouzht to the hammer. 

Margaret Clifton, the widow's eldest daughter, had a little com- 
mission to execute for her mother at the other end of the village ; 
they all walked down the long, straggling street, a merry, lendlieg 
group, with as bright sunshine in their hearts as that whict: lighted 
up the dark fell.sides with such a flood of dazzling brilliancy. Shap 
was then, as it is, indeed, now, a quaint, still, old-fashioned place, 
a pleasant tract of green landscape, with the wild, bleak, savage 
scenery of Shap Fells hemming it in on every side. A pretty 
village, with houses scattered about on either side the only street 
it could boast of. Houses, picturesque in the contrast they offered 
to each other; some with low roots and walls rough cast and 
washed white, with the sills, and jambs, and outside facings of the 
windows painted black, and wreaths of the nasturtium, with its 
golden flowers and bright green leaves, twining about the old case- 
ments and the old roomy wooden porches. Here is a mere cottage 
built of grey limestone, with its high-pitched and tiled roof grown 
over with moss and long grass, and piles of timber stacked all 
around it ; and side by side with this humble hore of the village 
carpenter stands a substantial, square-built stone house, wherein 
lives one of the magnates of Shap, lying in the midst of a long, 
shady garden, full of grass plots and thickets of flowering shrubs, 
where in spring time the bees hum all day amonyst the fragrant 
blossoms of the pink hawthorn, and the sweet-scented clusters of 
lilac and honeysuckle. 

Margaret executed her message, and then the little nas again 
returned along the rambling street, where fields, orchards, and large 
clumps of trees were interspersed on either side of the way, with 
quaint old houses, the leafy brauches of beech and sycamore aud 
chesnut forming a dark backyround, of varied tints, w tue grey 
limestone walls of Shap village. 

Margaret and Bessie Clitton walked on in front with John, and 
Miss Cheney and the Captain dropped somewhat to the rear 
following rather slowly. 

The two sisters were lively, pretty girls, still in their teens, 
They had received a very fair education, and under their mother’s 
careful training they promisel to be notable housewives. Taey 
could make jellies, comfits, sweetmeats, marmalales, an! cordial s; 
they could pot, and candy, and preserve; and they made all the 
linen for the family. 

John Clifton was very foud of bis sisters, and he looked ap- 
proviagly at their dainty little figures, as they trippel oscasionally 
before him in their tight-fitting silk spencers anal priated calico 
dresses ; their long rinzlets flowing from ualer chaie white chip 
gipsy hats, secured uader the chin with a broad ribbon, 
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“ Brother, I hope thoull’t never think of getting married,” 
said Bessy Clifton, with a merry laugh as she passed her arm 
through her brother’s. . 

‘«‘ Prithee, why should he not, child ?” asked Margaret, who, in 
virtue of two years’ seniority, at times assumed a matronly air in 
speaking to her sister, 

“ Wels, te Lligin, be’ll net be able to walk out with us,”’ 
auswered Pessy, tossing her head, 

‘¢ Wouldst keep me a bachelor, then, that I may give thee an 
airing every day ?’’ asked John, laughiny. 

‘yh, Jobn ; but I am thinking of thee too,” replied Bessy. 
‘* You see how altered poor Dick is; he doesn’t sleep well i’ nights, 
he goes about sighing and moping, and he hasn’t a bit of 
appetite.” 

‘‘That’s because he is going away, Bessy, said the elder sister, 
‘Cand, of course, he doesn’t like parting with Helen; but it is a 
very nice thing to love anybody very much and to know that they 
love you; and he will come back, by-and-bye, and then they will 
get married : and, of course, they'll be happy, because Dick would 
make anyone happy, and Helen is a dear yirl.’’ 

“ I'll give thee leave to choose a wife for me, Madge,”’ said John 
Clifton, gaily, ‘‘if thou can’st find me one like Helen Cheney.” 

‘“‘Nay, that would be none such an easy task,” answered 
Margaret, sagely ; ‘‘ there are so many pert, forward wenches now- 
a-days.”” 

“Such a one as she who lives now at Eamont Bridge, thou 
wouldst say, sister,” observed Bessy, with a sly look at her 


brother. 
: The latter looked confused for a moment, and then said with a 
augh— 

Nay, it s weary work looking after dead men’s shoon, and it 
will be long, happen, e’er Jane Gurnett is a widow ; and, besides, 
Bessy, thou knowst she favoured Dick.” 

“ T didn’t mean Jane Gurnett,” replied Bessy with a significant 
look. ‘‘Tisn’t her you go to see at Eamont Bridge, brother. 
What takes you there so often ?”’ 

‘‘ Ask no questions, Bessy, and I'll tell you no lies,” replied 
John with a smile. . 

‘“‘Dear me, how slow Helen and Dick do work, to he sure!” 
raid Margaret, locking back as ehe spoke; “ they have only just 
passed the road to Keld.” 

‘Their conversstion is so interesting,” replied John. “If it 
were not for vs they would ke all day travelling "twixt Shap and 
the Abbey, and the road is so lonely that they would have no 


interruptions.” 
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John Clifton spoke truly in describing the road as lonely, 
Indeed, he might well have used a stronger term. It was bare, 
desolate, and solitary. The few trees, low and stunted, soon dis- 
appeared altogether. The grey limestone walls on either side en- 
closed fields covered with a thin layer of grass, interspersed here 
and there with beds of stone and ledges of rock, and as they sloped 
upwards terminating in the barren frowning sides of steep hills, 
growing more naked and stony as they rose to their summits. The 
road itself, high road as it was, was little more than a beaten track, 
grass grown, with the exception of a single cart rut in the middle. 
When they had passed the turn on the right, leading off to the 
pretty little wooded village of Bampton, and the small solitary lake 
of Hames Water, where the road was so narrow that two carts 
could not pass at the same time, John said to his sisters— 

‘Here, now, would be the place for a highwayman, to leap over é 
yon stone wall, and shout ‘ Stand and deliver !’ to some fat grazier | 
on his way home from Penrith and Kendal markets.”’ 

“Deary me, John! don’t talk so,” exclaimed Bessy, looking 
rather timorously around her, and then suddenly uttering a startled 
exclamation, for which she laughed at herself « moment afterwards, 
as the man who suddenly vaulted over the stone wall on their left 
turned out to be no other than honest James Atkinson. 
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